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EXECUTIVE SUMMAPY* 



Prior to the 197?-74 academic year-, loan ' and 
scholarship aid to medical students was distributed 
oply on the basis of their f inanj^ial needs. A jiew era 
5f niedical student financing ^?gan in 1973-74, however, 
with the creation" 'of the Public ''Health Service and 
-1'ational Healt h..Service Corps schodarship and the Armed 
Forces HeaLth Professions scholarship progra.Ts. These 
programs,, instead of addressing tTi^ f^Iipcial need^ of 
nedical students, provided financial support to those 
wilting* to conirit tnemselves to ^a pe^od of service in 
the National -Health $e«rnye Corps or in the nlitarv. 
T^.'e purpose of tr.is study, Trengs m Medical Student 
Fipancing, ' 1973 -74 -Through 1975-76,. is to investigate 
treads m at u dent f ;r.anci ng f rcn 19 73 - 74 , the . ir.x t la 1 
year of tnis new era, to 1975-76. Specifically, the 
rocuses on the degree to which sources of aid r.ef 



study 



the. fananci al needs of students with different econoT-ic 
backgrounds m particular r.edical schools. ' 



. Hethodology 



The data • used 
""SOUri^S. ^ ' TT)e TTf'sT 
of the * Liatson 
ques^ionnai re , 



this study 



source is 
Committer 
which 

Itistitut ionar Profile Sj^ea. 



wer e derived 
financial 



from two 



i-974-75 survey 
Education . " 



the 

on Medical 
stored in the 
A second sour ce 



a><3 portion 
Education 
AAMC's 
is the 



of "How. Medical Students Finante Their 



Major variables in the study include (a) specific 
sources of student assistance, (b) tuition rates and 
{c)'gzoss parental or fafirily incofbe. The analysis 
focuses on gross ^elat ionshifA between student 
assistance, family income and tuitioq rates for groups 
of . schools dif fererrtiated by their control 
(private/public) and tuitions. 
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Manor Findings 



from 1973-7«\o 1975-76^ fOTiancial aid administered 
througb- all financial aid sources increased dv ^0. 
percent* Excluding^ tHe , funds distributed rroji the 
Public Health and^ National ijeai-th Service Corps 
(PH/NHSC) ; and the Armed Forces" Health Professions 
scholarships^ wnich are not awarded on the basis of 
need^s^e amount. of financial , aid inxireaSed by bi^ly 32 
p€rcen\. In comparison^ the* total financial need of 
medical students rose 38 percent during ttUs period. 

One of the primary reasons for the inability of 
aid to meet need dXaring this period was the decrease m 
aid distributed through the Health Professions Loan and 
Scholarship Pro^an^s. 4^When considered in lighj, of the 
growing need during this period,, 12.1 pe^ent les^ 
financial aid need was met in 1975-76 than m 1373-74, 

The reductiOT of Health Profession' Loan ana 
Scholarsllip funds «ad^ it imperative that other sources 
be utilized to a greater degree to meet the aid needs' 
of medical students. Publi<r schools with low tuitions, 
which -experienced a •«* percent growth in their 
financial aid needs, exhibited large increases in 
financial' aid from guaranteed »ank 'loans anfi frcsn 
scholarships not adsU.nistered py the school. Public 
schools with higher tuitions, experiencing a 62 percent 
^o^h in their aid »needs, tended to use guarahteed' 

baitk l e Ana AnA nghool flinHnr^ nnhni -ar^hTpe 4^r^ vffS9t the 

decline, in Health Professions Loans* j Tnese schoools, 
hoi#ever, suffered the largest .declin^ of ail the public 
schools in their aUaility to aeeti students growing 
^inancia^ needs. 

Private schools, which suffered less from th«> 
decline in Health Professions Loan ?nd Scholarship 
funds in meeting their financial aid , needs, utilized 
•ainly A«erican Medical Association Education and 
^search Foundation (AIA-EHP) Itoans and guaranteed bank 

l^^Jl^"^..^^ decUne »in. HeEdth Professions 
f ui^. The abilfty of aost of these schools to keep 
pace with^ their needs was facUitated by the relatively 
extensive use of their own furids in supporting needy 
students. Exceptions were private schools with 
tuitions between «2,501 and S3, 000, which «et, in 
aggregate, 28 percent less of their students* financial 
needs in 1975-76 than in 1973-7*. Z 

/ 



The impact of the decrease in furxis fr^m the 
.^Health ' Pro tp^ss ions ; Loa^f and Scholar3*iip ✓ programs 
•gejperally^ reduced, the ability ^ ot scb<Jols 'to meet 
students, financial' aid ^eeds. Th\i§^ across' all 
scnopls/ 5 percent less, need was l!^et in 1975-76 th^fn i^ 
197^7 74* In ^dditionV the- .^decline in Health 
Professions ScTiolarship and lo^^furi(3fe. had the greal:est 
•impact on students frqm less affroenjt backgroiJkds^ who 
.were to a lecge degree funded by this source. 
"> , ^ • V ' • ^ ' 

Jince'Tihe.PH/HHSC and Arwpd Forces schoiarships 
^re not oriented towards, providing fu4^ f6r students 
'from Ijpss affluent 'backgrounds, increases /ih Jthese 
fi^inds/ we^re 'not. expected tp substantially alleviate the 
needs of 1^ afflu^nt^ students- It is' noteworthy that- 
ther utiaizafexon of these scholarship funds inciTeased- 
least among Viose s<ibools that demonstrated the largest 

.decreases in meeting their ^ancial .aid needs. 'This 
cofif irms that these scholarship funds ^e'nerally were 
n^t used to replace other financial aid funds in 

• i#^ting^,f^«ncial aid jigeds. • 

♦ \:.' '•. - ■■ " 

Cori elusions * . - 

■ « — ■ '. ■ ^ 

Despite the decrease ih funds ^ fr6Di the Health 
Professions -Ixian and Scholarship ^programs, the total, 
financial. need of medical students in most schools were 
met to the ^hme ox to a- slightly lesser degree' in 1975- 
76 than they had'b^en.in. .1973- 7<». in high tuition 
public schools and in private sfchools with* tuitions 
ringing £ro« $2,501 to $3,000, ^however, the growth in 
financial aid need wds. sohst*ntiaa.ly unmet by financial 
aid. resources. The major factors, that determined how 
well these schools, a^ well ^ other schools, fiet their 
n^s include: 1) the, degree . 'to which the school's 
financial aid iveeds increased during the period, ' 2f the 
Extent, to iihich the school suffered from a decli^ie in' 
.pertain sources of funding, particularly the Health 
Professions .Loan and Scholarship programs, - 3) the 
dejftee tp which schools were able 'to utilize other 
soiurces of funding, ^^rtieularly their own funds and 
guaranteed bank Ipa©^, and 9) the extent to which the 
PubUc Bealth and "Bationa\ Health s^ryj^e corps and the 
Ar«ed Forces scbolarshijjs were .directed to needv 
student, . ' ^ 
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Future trends in meeting 'financial aid needs will 
probably ^Iso depend on the above factors. Crucial to 
success in meeting needs, however, will be the degree 
.to which guaranteed/ bank loans can % be\ utilized by 
schools tbat ar-e not financially affluent and that are 
attempting to establish relationships wgLth banks or 
other lending associations. 
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I. , INTROtJQCTION 



Historical trends in the financing of medical students 
reflect, to leurge degree, fe<^€raa health manpower 
policies. The federal government's effort to affect 
the production of health maj^power through financial ed.d 
began with the enactment of -the Health Professions 
Educational Assistance Act of 1963. From that year to 
1973, financial assistance provi<Jed to medical students 
had the dual purpose of 1) providing the opportunity 
for. individuals from economically disadvantaged 
background's to obtain a faedical esducation and 2V 
attracting a greater number of qualified individuals 
who, yithoat: such assistance, would have decided 
Against applying to oc entering medical school. 

Financial aid Qrovided by the .1963 Act and 
subsequent legislation was envisioned ' as part of a 
larger program that sought to increase the number of 
physicians, thereby making health, care services 
available to a greater number of individuals. " The 
^results of this program were impress^r^' in all, 26 
new medical ^schools were established between the 1963- 
#4 and J973-74 academic years and enrollment increased 
from 32,001 to »7,5«6 students. To meet the financial 
needs of this growing body of students in the light of 
, increases^ in both tuitions and living costs during 
these year's, f inagicial assistance from all sources 
xncr^sed from 14.6 mill^ion dollars in the 1963-64 
academic year to over. 65.6 million dollars in the 1972- 
73 yter.. ' i . 

In the IateM96jO»8 and early 1970 's, there %ias a 
growing realization among hieaith care planners mmt, 
despite the increasing number of physicians! 
individuals were still not receiving the health care 
that they ne^edl *Th£a situation was attributed to the 
overabundance of speci^^sts arid to the inadeqyate 
nombe^-^^al, physicians practicing in primary care 
specialties and in medically underserved communities. ' 
The federal government, as well as state governments 
and private foandaticns, begahl to Insjtitute financial 
aid pragma t^t would . persuadeStudents to entfer the 
prlkary.care aiecialties or to serve in health manpower 
shor^ge areas. ^ ' ^ ^ 



/ Of all the 



With 



. programs . wat: 

pifomin6nt is the Public Heal\te<National 



these aims, the rnoot 

^ onal^fclalth Service 

Corps (PH/NHSC) ..scholarship prcfgram,"^fcich beaan to 
•ake awards in 1973. This program, offering full 
tuition and stip«ids to selected students in return for 
their coBJ^taent to serve in health manpower ''shortage 
areas as Public Health service' physicians, » has 
recruited approximately 5,500 students since its 
inception. 

Two^ Other major financial aid programs that have 
reflected federal health manpower policies in recent 
years are the Armed . Torces Health Professions 
scholarship and ' the Federally Insured Student Loan 
programs. The former^ ^arded for the first time in 
1973, sought to increase the number of physicians in 
the military by providing full payment of tuition and a 
stipend to students committing thanselves to a term of 
military service. These scholarships, in essence, were 
designed to alleviate the continuing problem of 
recruiting medicaj. doctors- to tne armed services. 

■ # 

• The Federally Insured Stjjdent Loah (FISL) program 
was established in . 1965 'to stimulate lending from 
banXs, loan .associations and- other authorized 
institutions to students in financial need. XFrcwn 1973- 
74 to 1975-76, this program replaced «^e Health 
Professions Loan . program as the largest sou?Cre? of 
financial aid tapeedy medical students. 

. * ■ 

Together, ,,the PH/NHSC scholarship, the Armed 
Forces scholarship and FISL programs constitute "a 
different approacli to medical studeit financing than 
that which was present; between 1963 and 1973. with 
substantially 'incr^ajMd finding from the recently 
enacted Health Professions Edw^ational Assistance Act 
of 1976,^i:|ewly created versions of -tifese three programs 
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» Bi^ three programs in which scholarship recipients 
are assigned . after giaduation «e the National flealth 
Service Corps, the Indian Health Service Corps and the 
Boreau ^ of Medical Services, which- provides physicians 
to the Coast Guard and fe^^leral prison system. 
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expected to serve ais/ the primary basis for 
financihg m&dical students y<^he future. » 

'V * ■' A , 

The focus of t^is^ study is on charting trends in 
medi<ial student financial assistance from 197^-74 to 
1975-76. * 0£ • particular int€*e^t' is the iitfpact of 
cnanges iif<» the availability of financial axd on the 
ab^^tyxjf Jliff erent schQpls to prbvide. aid and on the 

♦ability^ of students of^different !te(5noptxc backgrounds 
to finance their ^•dtf^tion. The '-^Tfesults f ro^i this 

.study can" serve as a • useful' base for neasuring the 
impact thajf JhUijire fundings level changes of the various 
federal loan. andsCholarship progrcqns have upon medical 
student financing after 1975-76. 

\ ■ . -i ' ■ 



f 



\ 



' . . . ■ The ra/NHSC program will be replaced by the National 
Health Service Cprps Scholarship and Indian Health 
Service Corps Scholarship programs. Although different 
in their' requiremen^jS, obligations and benefits than 
the old- pro|ram> they retain the basic premise (i;^. 
scholarship aid as payment for future service) . The 
Armed Forces scholarship Program also dij^fers somewhat 

V^. its, pred^essor but retains its premise and will 

be a continoation of the old program. FISL will be 
• ; ' rieplaced by a Similar program known as "Super" FISL. 

This new Rrogram remainf^ essentially the same except 
for its higher interest rate and requirements 
Bpecifying art immediate (upon receipt of idan) 
(XOBiencement of principle and interest payments. - 
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II. METHODOLOGY 



I* char;tlrtig^ trends in fixiahcial aid between 1973-74 and 
^75-76^ this, study eXa^nes the degree to **feich 
specific SQOxcfes^of aid aeet tl» financiaX needs of 1) 
nedical students < in public and private schools with 
different tuitions^ and 2) ^ students from dif fer«it 
economic back'grounds^ In other words, the study 
identi^^ which types of schools and vrtiich students 
within these t^^s of schools are^ most affected by 
funding level cAaMjg'es • oJE paurticular aid sources — the 
aealth Professions Loan prog:i:amj^Gp exawple — operating 
between* 1973-7fll and 1975-76. ^> 



A* Data Sources 




The primary dita soured for this", study is the AAMC-. 
Liaison Cowuttee on Medi,<?al Edufcation (LCME) anniil 
survey , of Kedical s<^»bols- Iri addition to obtainiXg 
/ inforaation on i^lqal school characteifistics such as 
enrollBfent, revenues;, expenditures and currixmlum, the 
survey . also collects information <»i student financing. 
These datar which ai^e kept for each scBbol in the 
AAMC's Institutional Profile • System (IPS), represent 
^ the most complete record available on medical student 
, financing actiiyities at, the institutional level.* (see 
Appendix h for financial aid questions on the 1974-75 
I^HE questionnaire and for a list of IPS elements.) 

* 

The second source of data for this study ' is .the 
•197»-75. Survey oi How Medical students Finance Theiy 
Bducation." That survey, which collected financial and 



1 These data are report^ annually in aggregate form in 
the Joornal of American Medical ' Association 's (JAMA) 
report on medical education. The' figu^^es in' that data 
base do not necessarily ocjrrespond exactly to the" 
figures reported h^re since ihe JAMA report ma)ce;s no 
atteiqyt, to Estimate missing information. For the 
•ethodology used- to estimate total inforj^tion about 
financial aid in this* study, see Appendix c. ' 



background infoiraation on a sample of ^;26'1 JneSical^ 
students enrolled in the 1974-75 academic?- year ^ is ,th^ 
latest' and jnost complete data* base on ind4.vidual 
^ medical students. This data base wcts used to identity 
%ihich finaficial aid sources vere used to a r^elatively 
greater* • extent, by students frbmi IdWer ecohopiic 
backgrounds, who aire assumed to be the individuals "with 
the greatest needs. Such information couia> therefore/ 
supply clues as to whether students fj^ocn less'^ affluent 
backgrounds suffered from fimding changes in certain 
progr^ims. 

B. Method of Analysis ^ ' . ' 

The emphasis of this study is to discern differences 
among medical schools ; in their use .of particular 
financial aid sources to eieet' the needs;' of^ their 
students. The fiyst |>art,of this study establishes a 
base frpm vhicb changes^ in medical studen% financing 
between 1973-74 and .t975-76 can be evaluated. 
Important variables in this analysis are^ 1) student^' 
gross paurental ' incc»e, ^ 2) . number of students 
demonstrating need and '3) remount of financial id 
required l?y needy students. 

Students* gross parental* income was obtained Htrom 
197*-75 survey data, which was assumed to be fafirly 
constant throughout the^riod under *itudy. The number 
of students desonsjtrating need as w^l as the amount of 
\ financial aid dtemcmstrated were estianatved from figures 
provided by,c the medical schools from their need 
analysis of s^tudents a{^lying to them for aid and f rOn 
estimal^es representing students applying only to 
sooroes other than the medical school. (For more 
information on techniques used in esJiimating. these 
data, ^see Appendix C.) Analy&is of these variables 
provides information on the extent to which financial 
^\|ieed is present in all 114 medical schools in each of 
tbe three year« covered by this s^udy. 
» • 
The *8«cond part of the study exasU-nes the aaount 
, of a^d -distributed froM specific sources of student 
- assistaaoe <a8 detailed* in Table At2 in Appendix A) 
between 1973-7* and 1975-76. . The^ analysis, although 
reporting on the average yjant of '<uj#is dispersed f rom 
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various financial aid sources, evaluates the degree to 
which aid aeets the financial need demonstrated in a 
particular year. This* approach is helpful in 
identifying financial aid prograiis that, although 
distributing a constant amount of aid during this 
periods may, bo Meeting a snaller. proportion of 'the 
growing financial aid* need. • Major sources of- aid 
exaKined - include 1) i HeaHh Professions Loans and 
Scholarships, 2) school-funoed loans anA scholarships, 
3) American Medical Associaftidn-^ucation and* Research 
Foundation Loans, *KJ»ublic Health and National Health 
Service corps Scbolaihships and 5) Ariied Forc^* Health 
Professions Scholarships. Information on these sources 
•is supplementejd by the data .from other loan and 
scholarship programs listed in Table A- 2. 



A» third peurt of the ema^ysis concerns itself with 
the. degree to *%rhich financial aid is distribute to 
students of differott economic 4)ac)tgrounds . This* 
analysis uses data frcw the 197«-75 survey of 
individual medical students to obtain distributions of 
1) , students by their family'^s incoiie level and 2). 
amount of aid received by students with different 
famil]* incqmes. Prom this informaticn, it is possible 
to gauge the extent to which certain financial aid 
sources are used to 8UB>ort- students from less affluent 
backgrounds. pUb'bbongh th^ data applies to the 197«-75 
academic year, it may be used to extrapolate backwards 
to 1 973-74 and fprwards to 1975-76 on tho,^sumption 
that both the econcmic backgrounds of medical students 
and the amount of aid awarded to students of various 
economic backgrounds remaihed relatively constant in 
these years. Such extrapolati<ms, When coB4)ined with 
institutional trend data on particular sources of aid, 
are used to identify which income level of students 
suffered or gainred t^ most from changes in funding of 
specif^ f inan<^lal aid sources. 

In •' the above analyses, the -focus- is on comparing 
public and private schools grouped by their tuition 
levels. The tuition variable used to group schools is 
given by the following formula: \ 



A» .» fisi fl¥l4 f08t terry 
is^os 



where at is average tUition, ife and OS are the numi^^r 
Of- instate- and out-of-silate students and IT and OT ar° 
thfe.^»ouitt of instate and out-o£-^tate tuition rates.' 
■For ^ttto6l^ that do not apply different taition- rates 
to instate -and out-of-state students, the " average 
l^iirtion- lalil be equal to t:he basib tuition rates. For 
,Schoo^s (mostly public) that ' do apply different 
.tuitiOrf rates, their instate ' and out-af-state 
ratbs are averaged. In addition to representing 
the^fjjiancial requiranents of attending a certain 
sphopl, this measure also serves as a proxy for the 
Revenue require»ents ■ needed to support educational 
progreMs^for medical students since it • represents the 
average^ (per Student) amount Of -doUars received by ^-he 
sc^bols froK tuition payments. ^ 

• • ' « 

On the ba^s of 197a-75 average tuition, public 
medical, schools are divided into three .categories and 
private schools into four. (Information on the 
membership of each group is giver] in Table A- 3 of 
Appendix A.) These <iivi8ions are used' to \m^e 
risons between 1) public and private schools and 
^ween high and low tuition schools within each 
type each of the three y^ars. • \ 

Because of <^e focus on comparisons Hmong- ^ medical ' 
ifhools in thesSrdif feremt.ciusteBB, it was necessary 
to maintain the composition of these gr9ups throughout ' 
the. three academic years under study; Maintaining 
these groups increased the capability of this V-eport to 
control for medical school characteristics (other than 
tuition and control) that might otherwise affect trends 
in the dietribution of financial aid. For this reason,^ 
1974-75 tuition levels were used in forming appropriate 
clusters of schools that . could be -used in analyzing 
trends in fineuacial aid throughout \the three year 
.period. These tuiti^^oh-Ievel« were highly correlated to 
tuitions I in 1973-74 and 1975-76 and thus provide an 
overall indication of the relationship between tuition 
and the distribu^on of aid throughout the ppriod. 

C. Limitatiens of study 

In some/ instances, "hei^her of the'' two data bases 
could be used to. provide conplete and accurate". accounts 




of- the linancica aid patterns betweem .1973-7«l aryJ 19*75- 
76. For the institutional: data obtAined fro« IPS, the 
najor problem .vas missing ueSjponses — which were 
particularly manifest fof those var'i^les referring to 
financial aid that was not administered by the schools. 
The Public Health and (Rational Bealth Service corps and 
Armed Forces .Health Prof essiohfr- gcholarsKips were two- 
instances in which the response rate was approximately 
equal to 90 percent, a figure t^at is too low to obtain 
exact aggregate information dn, financial aid trends 
from these sources. This situa4:i(» ^ is aggravated , by 
the tendency of schools to report information in one 
>year and not in the suepeeding year. • • Therefore, 
averages are used in this study since these .figures 
wbuld not vary with the number of cases within each 
affiliation an^ tuition' group. By nising averages, 
ccmparisons canfep made between schools across all 
three years wil^ut ccwcem over the number of schdols 
reporting data in each year. - 

The data from the 1974-75 survey of individual- 
students suffer from two limitations. First, these 
d«a apply.only'to 1974-75 and therefore cannot be- used 
to describe, with certainty, changes » in how certain 
kinds of financial aid are distributed to students in 
other years. 

« • 

A second prc*lem associated with the data from the 
1974-75 sxirvey concerns tfte lack of subjtantial 
infprmatictt on certain financial aid programs. For 
some' programs-*-8uch as the Robert Wood Johnson Loan and 
Scholarship programs— there is not enough information 
reported to discern the economic background of students 
who ate receiving these awarfts. " in^^ some oasfes, 
^ref ore, such loan programa have been collapsed into 
more meaningful categories. (Specific information on 
all loan and scholarship programs, regardless jjf size, 
is y given in Kppeidix B.) These collapsed categories 
also permit .the' use of this survey data to supplement 
the IPS data, whidr has a somewhat different way of 
classifying aid sources. \ 
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11 RESULTS AW) DISCDSSION 



A. Tr«ids Ui the Financial weeds of Me<jical Students 

Xn 1973-74, tKe aOoiiait of financial aid needed by 
■edicaX stud^^nts was estimated at 97.9 million dollars 
(see Table Vf. Between that year and' the 1975-76 
acadenic year, need f or soch aid grew to 134. 7 -million 
dollars— an increase of 37.6 percent. Part of this 
increase could be attributed » the 9 . 9- percent rise in 
: the number of medical students demonstrating need, 
which generally reflected tbe 12.1 percent gro%rt:h in 
total enrollment daring the period. 

A second .factor contributing to the almost 37- 
million dolliir increase in finamcial aid ne^d was the^ 
growth in tiie average amount of assistance reouired by 
students demonstrating nM. > in 1973-74, the^ average 
a»ount of aid required by that portion of enrolled 
students who needed aid was S3, 314 or approximately 
twice the average tui^cm paid by students during that 
year. In 1975-76, this amount increased to $4,147/ 
trtiich ifas again equal to^twice the forevailing tuition 
rate. In other words, the rise in the average amocnt 
of financial aid needed fay students was siaijstantiaa £u»d 
paralleled the growth fh average tuition during that 
period. . ' 

In the 'aggregate, it appears that trends in the 
need for financial aid carresponded to growth in 
enrollj^nt and tuition fron 1973-74 through 1975-76. 
As dtenstrated by the correlations in Table 2, this 
relationship was not unifmly true across all schools. 
For ^instance, the correlation^ between change in 
.enrollment and change in total need is .326, which is a 
ifeak although significant . indication that a 
rteOationship e^sts. Changes in tuition showed no ^ 
statistically significant relationship to change in 

> This averagels not calculated over all students but 
for tb0»e «4io were considered needy through 
financial needs analysea'^.futilized ' by the medical 
echool, . „ 

' ■ ■ ■ J • ~ ^-a 



' . TAELE 1 

Trends in the Financial Needs of Medical StJdents, 
1973-74 Through 1975-76 



Variable 



Enrollment (Bo. ) 



1973-74 1974-75 1975(76. 
1 



50,147 54,076 56,244 ' 



Percent C'^arsae 
1973-74 to 1975-76 



12.1? 



St^i^ents. Requiring 
Aid {N&<2 

(Percent) ' 



Average Aid 
Required Student 



29,554> 3<ij_ai4*— ^32, 4 72* 
'58.9%' 57.41 ' >7.7% 

S 3,314 $ 3,914 S 4,147 ' 



9.9* 



25.1* 



Average Tuition 
. • 

Total Need 
^in nil lions) 



S 1,743 , S 1,927 S 2,132 
97.9* 121.4* 134.7* 



25.21 



37.6? 



* These- data are estimated fron (1) the ciedical ^^ct-.ool's assess-ent cf ------ 

need an»ong the students that' apply to-ther for aid and f2; an , added a-cj-t 
representing -the* need of stud^jits not applying to the -ccical scr.ocl. For 
BOry information on estinatioi?" teijhniques , see Appendix C. • - . 
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tero-Order Correlation Coefficients Signify ;r*9 t^e 
Relationship of Enrollaent and Tuition to Tcral Seed, 

1973-74 trough* 1975-76 ^ 



Variable 



EarollMAt 



Deraonstrated Total reed 
1973-74 1974-75 19 75-76 

.€25* . .657* .^81* 

.346» .394» .329* 



De^rstrate?? Tctal 

1973-174 to 197S-T6 



Q iMagm in Carol laent 
11973-74 to 1975-76) 



Cbao9« in Toition 
(1973-74 te 1975-76) 



.083 



♦ .043 



. 326* 



.}39 



* flgoif least ly di^ffar^Bt froe aerp 



rp at •'•.05^ 



2^ 



tdtal need. Therefore, schools that experienced 'the 
lajgest growth in enrollaient or raised their tuition hy 
the Ivgest .aaount did not necessarily experience the 



Total need, however, does seem to be related to a 
^ho9l»8 size and, tcf a lesser degree, to its tuition. 
For instance, the correlations between enrollment an 3 

.total financial aid need are relatively hiah and 
positive xn all three years (the correlations^ range 
-^^^ in 1973-74 to .681 in 1975-76). The 
relationship between tmtion and total need, althoubh 
wea*, 18. substantially larger th^n that found between 
^nge in tuition and change, in total financial need. 
V^^t 2!!f suggest that differences in financial need 
trends between aedical schools can best be described by 
the school's basic c1»aract eristics rather than by th^ 
degree to which those chafect eristics chanaed between 
1 ZL* !5f°!f?^ 1975-76'. TWO such characteristics that 
Lrf* *»^f«l in describing such trends are the 
school's -affiliation or control (public/private) and 

^its general tuition level. . 

Variation in the ' nOKbA of needy students in 
schools With different affil^ions and tuitions may be 
expected to reflect the degree to which students can 
tap parents for financial assistance. Table 3 presents 
inforMtion on fa^ly income distributions of students 
enrolled the 1974-75 academic year. i Overall, 16.0 

°^ students had parents earning less than 
lln'^^l *^ ''-^ percent had parents earning less than 
J20,000. As expected, public schools tended to enroll 
a greater proportion of students from lower incoeie 
families than private - schools. For example, whereas 
^bUc schools enrolled 16.9 percent of all their 
students f ro« ^ faw.lies earning less than J 10,000, 
^Ivate schools enrolled only U. i percent from such 

difference l^etween pUblic and private 
Jgools b^coMs larger at every iAcoae interval up to 
■P^OOO. Among public schools, the distribution of 
piratal income does not appear to vary with tuition: 
towever, privaHe schools with higher tuitions tended to 
enroll less of their students fro* lower income 
backgrounds, "itje distributions givfen in Tablfe. 3 cannot 

1,1^^.^^ dtoived from the > 1179- 75 Survey of 
Uom Medical St od^ts Finance Theif Education." , 



Cqfiulative Distribution of Pare/itaX Incones of Medical Students 
Control and Tuition Level of Medical School, 
W • "^1974-75 



Control and Tui€ion Level 



Parental Incone 



'All Sctiools 



Publip 



$ 0 - 750 
$75-1- 1, 500 
Greater than $1,500 



Private 



$ 0 - 2,500 
$2,500 - 3,000 
$3,000 - 3,500 
GreaEer than /$3, 500 



<$10,000 <$15,0O0 <S20,000 £530,000 



16.0 , 


34.0 


49.5 


71.4 


16.9 , 


. 35.8'' 


52.4 , 


1 

74.7 


18.2 
16.7 
16.6 

* 


• 35.4 
36.4 
' 34.7 


51.1 
52.^ 
■ 52.0 


75.0 
74.7 
74.6 


14.8 


•31.7 


44.6 


66.0 


17.3 
14i7 
14.8 
13.2 


38.1 
35.0 
*. 29.6 
27.5 


51.2 
47.0 
44.2 . 
42.5 


• 71.1 
68.6 
66.2 
63.7 



2G 



o 

ERIC 

il^lifflUffiffTIILiU 



) 



^ ' ^ "^^^ ^ ^udge the relative financial n«ed at 

differ&nt schools since the ability of parents witn 
; similar incomes to meet the expenses of thfeir offsDring 
9 IS less at schools yith higher tuitions". Thus, 
although higher • tuition 'private schools ' enroll (■ 
. proportionally, vabre affluent students, their studentX ^ 
^ • bodies do not necessarily exhibit a lower deuree of 

financial n^ed. 

• table 4 presents trend infonnation on the average 

number and the proportion of medical students 
demonstrating need in medical schools differentiated by ' 
^their affiliation and tuition. The data for the 1973- 
-7X1 academic year show distinct* differences between- 
public and private schools in the proportion of 
students demonstrating need. In public schools, the 
number of financially needy students composed 56.7 
percef*: of all enrolled nedical students while in 
private schools, the proportion of needy was 61.. 6 
percent.. Thus, the greater mefdian, income of parents " 
with children in private sch^ls was not sufficient to 
msifre that the number of stu^nts needing aid in such 
^ schools was any less than in public schools. Among . 

public schools, 1:he proportion of needy students was 
larger xn the high tuition schools.- No such 
relationship was apparent between tuition and ^the, 
proportion of needy students in private schools. ' 

. ^ Between 1973-74 ' and 1975-76, tUe number of ♦ 
1 . students demonstrating need increased by 8l3 percent at 

public schools and by 7.9 percent at private schools. ' - 
P^bUc schools with the highest tuitions exhibited the 
most notable increase (21.4 percent) while private 
schools with the lowest tuitions exhibited a decrease * ' 
o| 8.9 percent in .the number of needy students. 
Relative to enrollment, however, the number of ijee^dy 
students declined at both public and private schools. ' 
Among public schools the< decline was particularly 
evident among schools with * lower tuitions. K For 
instance, whereas the proportion of needy st^udfentif' 
decreased by S. 2 percentage points in public schools 
with the lowest tuitions, the proportion of needy 
students in -public schools with highest ' tuitions 
' actually incr^sela by 2.9 percentage points. Private 

, schjXJls with lower tuitions also tended to exhibit 
larger deci^eases in the proportion of needy students 
than did their higher tuitlSfl counterparts. 
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TABLE 4 

n\jmbmx and Proportion of MedlcAl Students DcaonstrBting Need ' 
By Control and Tuition Level of Medical School, 1973-74 Through 197 5-76 



Control aod 
Toition LeveL 



All B^poU 

Poblic ^ 

$0-750 

1731-1500 

■ore than $1500 

10-2500'* 
I2501-S900 
A*|JO0a-3500^ 

13500 



Avera9e Enrol laenta 



lio. of Students 
Determined J«eedy* 



Proportion of Students 
, Dete mined Needy 



1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 


Percent 
Change* • 


0 

1973-74 


1594-75 


19f5-76 


Percent 
Change* • 


197KZi 


1974-75 


1975-76 


Peci^nt 
Chaxvge?* 


451.0 


477.7 


.506.0 


10.9% 


265.^8 


^ 274.0 


288.7 


8.2% 


58.9 


$7.4 


57.7 


- 1.2% 


441.7 


467.4 


495.6 


12.2 


250.5 


259.2 

j~ 


ir73.i 


8.3 


56. 7 


55.5 


55.1 


- 1.6 


317.5* 

435.9 

5U.0 


349.8 
453.6 
626.5 


395.8 
473.7 
653.4 


34.6. 

8.7 
12.1 


165.8 
245.4 
324.0 


- 17^.^0 
26i.O 
327.0 * 


J182.2 
258.1 
393.3 


9.9 ' 
5.2 ' 
21.4 


52.2 
56.3 
55.6 


50.0 
57.5 
52.2' 


46. Q 
54.^ 

60.2 


- 6.2 

- 1.8 
4 2.9 


463.6 ^ 


491.6 


506.0 


9.1 ^ 


^ 285.6 


^92.9 


308.8 


7.9 


61.6 


59.6 


61.0 


- .6 


422«r4 
461.0 
406.7 
4il.7 


432.7 
481,5 ^ 
. 530.6 . 

sot.o 


464.6 
487.5 
548.4 

511.0 


'7.6 ' ' 

5.7 
12.7 

6.1 


271.2 
26 3. '3 
300.8 
* 280.4 


275.3 
268.4 
311.0 
301.6 


247.0 
289.1 
350.1 
•28518 


- 8.9 
9.7 
16.3 
1.9 


64.2 

57.1 
61.8 
58.2 


63.6 
55.7 
58.6 
• 60.0 


53.2 
59.3 
63.8 
55.9 


-11.0 

- 2.2 
♦ 2.1 

- 2.3 



OAta are mmx^tmQ ixam il) khm MdicalTekool's asaessmt of total 
_ tiM atndanta ,tliat apply to thaa for aid and (21 an added akount 
gtpr — at iag tiia need of «tod«its not applying to the aedical achool. Por 
^ worm lafoaatioA on — ti— tion toami^oea^ aae Appandix C. 
**F»Jceaiit ohanga ttom 1973-74 to 1075-76. 



The above data showed a particularly large 
increase in the nuiaber of needy stad^its in public- 
schools With the highest tuitions. Tni| growth, by 
1975-76, put these schools on a par with private 
schools in their financial aid need requirements. 

The. nuaber of . needy students gives a good 
indicati^ of financial aid need but it does" not take 
into account the amount needed by different students. 
Thus, although a sch<«.«s financial aid need may 'be 
characterized by a large n^aiber of students in need, 
the total lieed at this school Jkay equal that' of another 
school that has fewer needy students but a greater 
amount of average need akong these students. A measure 
>that t^es into account both the number of students in 
need and tjie average amount ^of £inancjial aid»q\iired 
is the tot#l amooat of financial' aid ' required at a 
particular medical school. 

In, the t975-79 acadCTiic year, tlj^ average need 
demcmstirated at individuea schools ranged from a low of 
35 thousand dollars to well over a million dollars. 
Although public schools, on the . average, exhibited 
Insignificantly less peed than private schools, they 
showed greater variation' in their need requirements, 
(Table 5) , Wheri schools were collapsed into brpad 
tuition categories,, for instance, the. range , of 
financial need for public schools was 560 thoasand 
dollars — from a Icfw of 421.1 thousand dollats,to,a high 
of 983. 2 thousand 'dollars for those with the highest 
"tuitions. The range in' financial need fca^ private 
schools, 9n the other hand, was only 339 thousand 
.dollars— from an average of 908.2 thousand dollars to 
an average of 1.25 million dollars^ Among public ' 
schools, need tended to be greater for high tuition 
schools than for low tuition schools; however, no such 
association was apparent for private schopls. 

ThcMSiowth in the average amount of financial aid 
needed per school between 1973- 74 and 197^-76 was most 
apparent among pubUc schools with tuitions of more 
than SI, 500 and private schools with tuitions of fran 
$2,501 to $3,600. Because of the large '^increases in 
such need amon^ the public schools with the highest 
tuitions (6^.2 percent) ^and the relatively smaller, 
groi^b a^ng private schools, the need jrequirements at 
these p^llc schools, were, in 1975-76, at ^ 
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TABLE 5 

Average A»ount of Financial *id (in thousands of xJollars) fieedea at ?ledical Schools 

By C^troT a^' TuitioryTevel of School,. 
* 1973-74 ThrougM 197S-76* 

' r y Percent Change 

.1. . ^ . ^ ' ' ' * ■ ' " 19<3-74 Through 

C6ntrol and Tuition Level \ ^ 1973-74 1^74-75 1975-76 ^ 1974-75 

* 

^ I * . "! 15 » 




AllSchools ' $ 889.8 S1,Q96.1 $1,211.7 36.2% 



Public 


716.0. 


. 904.6 


1,017.7 


42.1 


$ 0 - 750 

$751 • . 

Greatar tban $1,500 ^ 


424.1 " 

724.7 

983.2 


48^.1 
914.8 

1.33J.9 


609.1 
965.7 
1,594.8 


' 43.6 
T3.3 
62.2 


Private ^ 


' 1,104.4 


1,320.2 


1,472.0 


33.3 


^ $ 0 - i2,500 . ^ 
- $2,501 - 3,000 
$3,000 - 3,500 
Greater than $3^500 ' 


> 1,0*^.5 

908.2 ' 
•^^,246.7' 
1,118,5 

< 


1,029.0 
1,199«A 
1,476.5 
1,400.0 


1,075.3 
1,274.4 
1,805.3 
1,424.9 , 


3.1 
40.3 
44.8 ' 
27.4 











• Tbeaa^ data are estimated froa (1) the medical ' school 's assessaent ofjptal need 

asMg the students that apply to thea for aid and e2) an added aoount t^^enting 

» thm naad of students not appls4ng to the Mdical school. For »ore inforMtion on 
MtlMtiofi techniqrues, see, ApfftMix C, ' - 



co«pai-ative level witn the most expensive private 
schools. 



Between .1973-^4 -and 1975-76, there was an xncreas» 
in. the- range of ^veftage need anong pxiblic and private 
schools with different tuition levels. For instance, 
th^ r^ngefof average* de^nstfated need among public 
schools with different tuitions increased from 559 to 
986 thousand dollars frcw 1973-74 ^ 1975-76. For 
C^ivate schools, thxs range increased from 339 t,o 730 
thousand dollars. Fro« this data, it is apparent that 
* Jr?"^** financing jpeeds were increasing for all 
schools, they were increasing at a greater rate among 
public and private schools with high tuitions.' 

Thus far, . the . study has explored the degree to 
which financial aid was required by students enrolled- 
in private or public schools with different tuition 
ra^es. • Essentially, ti^ is an analysis of the demand 
for aid. m the foRowing section, * the supply of 
financial aid assistance is examined by focussing on 
the distribution of loans and scholarships. 



.f 



B. Distribution of Financial Aid Resources 

* ' \ * 

1- . Loans • and Scholarships Adad-nistfer ed by, the 
Medical Schools : . * ^ — 

^Inacbi^ assistance tor Biedlcal students is provided 
f^***^^ f nuaber of- agencies, foundations and 
institoticm?. one. of the primary suppliers of 
finan^iil aid txS students in the past has been the 
■edical school itself, which distributes aid not only 
its own fudHs but also a^teinisters funds from other 
loan and scholarship sources. Between 1973-74 and 
1975-76, the ability of medical schools to meet the 
needs or their students declined, although the amount 
of funds distributed by the schools increased. For 
Instance^ medical schools pr<7vided 51.1 fiillion dollars 
in 1973-7* to their students (Table 6). By 1975-76, 
this »oant rose to 53.6 million dollars—an increasi 
of 2.5 million dollars or almost 5 percent over the 
figure. At the same time, need increased from 
97.9 mllllQQ dollars to 13«.7 million dollars, or by 
37.6 percent. Part of the reason for the inability of 
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Trends in the distribution of Financial Aid 
" By 5ouj^e, 1973-74 Throa9h^-1975-76 



Sources 



/ Awount i4^n fill lions) 



1973-74 



1974-75 



1975-76 



Ard Adainistered By Schooas 



$51.1 



A 



Bealth -Prof 



/ssioi 



one 



'School Funds 
* Guaran teed ^ 

2iot Gu I rah teed 

ether StKjrc^ 

Robert Vtood Johnson 
otff<?*ly . ^ 



31, 
•22. 
6. 



2.2 



2.0 
4.5 



1.2 

1.0 



$54.6 

32* 7 
21.9 
8.8 

2.C 



2.7 
6.1 



$53.6 
33,5 • 

10.4 

3.2 



4.1 

6.3 



1.0 
2.2 



Scholarships 



Health Professions 

School ^unds 

ether Source^ 

Pobert Wood Jonnson 



20. 0 



5.S 



3.1 



1.6 
1.5 



iff 

14. i 

3.3 



21.9 



1.3 
2.0 



20.1 



2.0^ 
15.2 
2.9 



1.3 
1.6» 



Aid Hot Adainistered By Schools 



$41*2 



S^7.5 



S94.5 



AllA-EPF 

Coaranteed loans 
.Other Loans 



Scholarships 

Apwd Forces BPS 

' Public 8ealU» Serv^re Corps 

^hmr Sdiolarships* " , ^ 

BatioBsl rtedical Pellowsbii 
Pbysiclaii Shortage 



vma, AID 



Felloi#sbip^ 
I Area ^ \ 

■ 1 



^.3 

3.0 
21.3 
2.0 



14.9, 
8.1 
0.6 



92.3 



2.5 
3.7 



36.5 

3.9 
23.6 
4.0 



31.0 
15.0 
8.2 
7.8 



122«1 



2.1 
1.9 
3.8 



47.8 

5.5 
37.1 

46.7 
20.6 
1<'.7 
9.4 



148.1 



1.7 
2.0 
5.7 



the^medical ^hools to keep pace with the rlSln^^ need 
for f inane ial«^ aid was the gradual decrease of funis 
fto« thfe Health Professions. Loan and scholarship 
prograns* ^ 

a. Loans ; In ea<;^, of the yeairs from 1973-7U to 
1975^76, approxittately 60 percent of all school- 
administered aid was distrit»ite4 in tJ^ f orm of loanfiu 
Mie t<iO major sources of th^se loan^^mds^ were the 
Health Professions Loafr Program ^nd the schools, 
tbesiselves* . • ^ / 

' \ • Health Professions Loans 

SiTNCe its inception in 1963, the ^ Health Professions 
Loan Program haa^ been one. of the primary sources of 
financial assistance for medical stXKJents. in the 
1973-7» academic year, for instance, almost^ 22*4 
million dollars — or just under one-qttarter of all runds 
• distributed to medical students — were supplied by this 
source. Two yekrs later, 19.9 million dollars were 
disbursed frc» this source and, although still 
substairtial, this imount represented a per- school drop 
of* 12.4 percent from the average amount' of Health 
Prof€88ion Loan fiimds supplied to schools in 1973-74 
(Teible 7). This decrease was generally reflected by 
most medical ^schools, y:egar41ess of their affiliation 
aad tuition 'level -with exception^ of public schools 
with tuiClons of $750 or less^ which distributed on tne 
average 9.8 percent more of these loans in 1975-76 than 
in 1973-7*. " 

Funds distributed from. Health Profession Loans ixi 
1973-74 %#ere..insti:i»ental in meeting 27.7 percent of 
th^ need demonstrateiJ at public sctK>ols and only J 9.1 
* « porcent of such <ineed at private scbool^^ee lower tolf 
of Table 7). In 1975-76, this diffePRe was still 
notable, altboo^ to a lesser degree, ^be proportion 
of need that waa^m^ through these loan funds dropped 
^0^3 perce^Uhge points in public ^hool$ and only 6.9 
percentage points in .private schools. pjjbli^c schools 
with higher tuitions exhibited a larger Ideire^ase' than 
/ those with lower tuitions while the decrease for 
private schools did not seen to be associated with the 
tuiti<m level of the school. 

# 

In sum, loan funds provided through Health 
Professions Loans failed to ke^, pace with the growing 
for fin^cial assistance* This failure had a 
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Turn to 1975-78 

lt73.74 «ad 1975-78 f^CMt^gM 
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greater impact 09 public school s^- which used these 

^ qucurter. of their 'iemonstrat^^ 
need in 197_3-7«— and particularly aaong those pufclic 
^""i^}^ ^'i^h higher /tuition rates. Although private 
shewed decreases ift their ability to meAt 
Health Professions Loan funds, the impact 
of this decrease was lessened by their lower degree v of 
dependence on these funds. 

/ • - loans £r<» School Fu/fds 

.Tbe second most important source of loan aid was the 
medical school, which could supply such funds witn or 
without the hacking^ of the f^eral or state 
government^, or other- such outside guaranteeing 
agencies. In \1 97 3- 74, medTce^ schools distributed 6.5 
million dollars ^frdm these combing sources (Table 6). 
In 1975-76, 10. « million dollars was supplied, an 
amount which represe^ited a 59. 9 percent increase over 
th^ average amount of funds supplied through school 

•funded loans in 1973-74. ThiW dramatic increased 
however. beUes the fact that only a small percent^ 
of schbols made guaranteed ) loans ^d that some schools, 
in fact, did not utilize any of their own funds in 
meeting their financial aid needs (see Table 8) . in 

' m3-7« for instance, only 20 schools (or 19.2 percent 
of all schools) distributed their own funds through 
guar^e€fl loans while 75 for 70.8 percent) distributed 
non-^gu4ranteed loins. By 1975-76, the 
nombeil of schodis distributing their funds through 
guaraateed loans increased by 2 and the number a^Jarding 
non-gual-anteed loanrf from their own sources increased 
by 12. Thus, although more schools awarded financial 
^ ^O" theif-T>wn funds in\ 1975-76, there was still a 
substantial kinority that d^ not. 

In these years, private schools were /more likely to 
make both guaranteed and non^ guaranteed loans from 
theij funds, althongb this difference between public 
ana private school ^was most marked with respect to 
guaranteed loans. The lower proportion of public 
schools awarding aid from their own' funds may be due in 
part to their being hindered from participating in 
goaj^anteed loan programs by legal restrictions imposed 
by tbelr state govemmoits. ' 

Table 7 also presents infoirmation on the average 
amount of. aid- ^warded bythi schools, from their own 
funds and the extent to which such met financial 

• - ; . -24- ■ ' 
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TABLE 8 



NuBber 
Frq4 .■Rjftir Oim 



Control 



Type 



of Loan 



Guarant^ed^Loems ^ 

All Schools : 
Public 
Private 



1 Schools BiiBtributin^ Loans 
by. Type of 't^oan and Control of School, 
1973-74 Through 1975-76 



^ 1973-74 
No. Percent* 



20 
6 
14 



19.2%. 
10.3 - 
29.7 



ACadeMc Year 

1974-75 . 
No., Percent* 



22 
■~ 8 
14 



21.0% 

13.1 

31.6 



1975-76 
No. Percent* 



22 
8 
14 



20.7% ' 

13.1 

31.1 



■cmguaranteed Loans 

.All Schoble: 
Public 
'.Private 



J 



75 
38 
37 



70. 8C 
64.4 ' 
78.7 




87 
49 

38 



*P«rcent8 are calculated on tiie basis of all schools reporting data, 
^ich Bay vary froa year to yeetr. 

/ 



77. 7% 

75.4 

80.9 
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•need at these schools. (Table B- 1 m A^>rJe■^■^^^ c 
prpvides the sa«e informat«pn broxen out gSa'lant^d 
and non-guaranteed loans. Pcijanges betwee^ ll73-7a Zi 
JIISl ! ^he e^te„t to which these fujids me- 

dewnstrated need can be sunmarized as follows First' 
S^IS^v ^^P^^^i^regardless of tait ion ^el'^ awarded 
""^^ , ""^^ ?^ ^^«» ^heir own f^nds than 
t^^iS schools throughout the three-year period. 
Noteworthy xn this respect are private schools with 
iT' a '^. ''t^f-'l'^ ^'^^ ^° $3,500, wnich in 1975- 

f™^K average of 215.** thousana dollars 

fro. thexr own sources. This averag* amount wa^ inor*> 
than twice th^t awarded by any other group of schools^ 

Slid, the a^unt of aid distributed frotn school 
IB subsequent years tends— for some grouoings of 
a.^J^'^*^'!*^'^^^ widely. As an- exampl4, public 
schools wiffi tux'tions greater than $1,500 distributed 
an average of 6f . 1 thousar>d dollars in 1973-74. 85.8 
if If?? ^^^t ^ ^VA''^^ ^5.8 thousand doTHrs 
t^y,J.V Z \ ^"^^ variations would indicate that 

school funds represent an undependable source o^ 
fxnanCial aid funds. i ^ 




/ 



^ terM of .eeting need^ private schools utilized 

thexr o«n funds, to a greater extent than public sch^lts 
during the peripd frp« 1973-74 to 1975-761 m 1973-7a! 
public schools met, only 5.1 percent of their need 
through such funds while privSS schools ^el BO 
percent of their need. Although both public and 
ffi'^^r^^ increased the proportion ot financial 

through loans from tbeix own funds, th^ 
^owth was jK>8t evident aiKJng private schools. kmomg 
public schools, those with lower tuitions seemed to be 
usxng loans fro* their own funds .to «eet a larger 
proportion of their aid needs in 1975-76 than in 1973- 
7«. In fact, puHic schools with the highest, tuitions 
■et 7 percent less of their need through these 
sojrces in 1975-76 than in 197^-7* while public^scho^ 
with the lowest tuitions .et 6. 1 percent eore of their 
V At^ ^ < '^l^'^^ in^973-J(, through these f unds^ 

^^-^^g ^private schools th^ p^portion of need B^t 
. through the school funded loans did not consistently 
rise withjuition, although it should be noted Jhat the 
» ^^.m^^^" ^^^^^ rf3,000) increased the 
l^ppor^n of need set through such funds between 1973- 

IL^^ ? !r^^ if * ^"^^^ than did the lower 

tttition private «cbopl8. \ 
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Overall, loan assistance fro« school sources 
showed signs of Meeting ^ a greater proportion 6f 
financial need in 1975-76 th'an in 1973-74, particularly 
for private schools. The availability of such funds 
prob2a>ly depended on several factors^ including 1) the 
fii\ancial resources of the aedical ischdol and 2) the 
ability of the sedical school to legally participate in 
federal guaranteed loan prograrfis as lenders. . Such 
availability obvxcn^y worked against 1) public 
schools, which were restricted in use of their funds 
^their state legislatures, 2]i those private schools thi^ 
. had- difficulties ^ in obtaining revenues to aeet their 
expenditures, and ^3) p^lic and private schools that 
were experiencing both the. loss of financial aid funds 
fro« other sources-- such as the Health" Professions 
Loans — and a grotftii xn thefr finemcial need. 

• Loans froa Other School- Ad«inistered sources 

MediXral schools, in addition to aweirding loans 'f row the 
Health Professions ^ Loan Program aAd their own funds,, 
adainistered funds Itom a variety of other loan souy^ces 
(^■ong which the Bobert wood Joimsdn Poundatibn is most 
prowjient). In 1973-74, 2.2 «ilUon dollars or less 
than 2.5 percent of all ,aid was va^arded ^roa these 
ooabined sources. By 1975-76, th^e sources increased 
to over 3.2 aillicMi dollars, The amount of funds 
awarded froa these, sources 'was 'g^neraflly higher ; a* 
pobUc than private schools (Table 7) , although the 
difference between the two types ©f schools decreased 
froa 1973-74 to 1975-76.. In 1973-74, the difference in 
tltese o£her loan funds . between private a^d public 
schools averaged 11.6 thonsifhd^ dollars while in 1975- 
76, the ^difference ave^gee( 8.7 thousand dollars. 

* ■ /■ 

Aaeng snblic school^, those with higher tuitions 
diBtrUntsd aore loan fuute'^froa these sources than 
those with the lowest t^oitio As; however, the aoet 
draaatic increase in these^ funds was aaong those public 
schools with tte lowest tuiticms. . These lowest tuition 
etchools also show the aost draaatic rise in the ability 
tojgt^^tbeir. fiJMmcial aid needs through ^ese ot^r 

Tbe change in tb? aaount of these ' funds 
distributed by private schools related very highly to 
the tuition level of, the school. For instance, schools' 
with the highest tuitions experienced the largest 
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increase (235.6 percenti and private schools witn the 
lowest tuitions exhifited the largest decrease "(72. 5 
perceat) in the average amount of aid awarded rrcm sucn 
funds. , . 

( With respect to aeeting denonstrated need, only 
prxvate schools with the highest tuitions increased tne 
prc^rtion of financial aid need met through loans from 
other school-administered sources. Thus, whereas these 
schools were only able to satisfy 1.7 percent of theix 
demonstrated heed froa such funds in 1973-74, they were 
able to s£it.isfy 4.5 percent of it in 1S75-76. This 
constituted a 2.8 percentage point increase, between 
1973-74 and liJ5-^76. ' , 

b. Scholarships: in the years 1973-74 through 
1975-76, medical schools adainistere<? approximately 
20.0 million dollars annaaily in, stbolarships (Table 
6) . As with school-administered loans, the amount of 
aid distributed through scholarships failed to. keep' 
pace with the growth in financial -^d need, of the 
' major sources of scholarship aid administered by the 
school,- the Health Profesaiwis Scholarship Program and 
the medical schools themselves were the most important. 

• Health .Prof essicffvs Scholarships 

Between 1973-74 and 1975-76, the amount of Health 
Professions Scholatrship funds distributed -to medical 
sti^ents declined from 5.5 -"mjjrlrlon dollars to 2.0 
million dollars.^ This drop was uniformly reflected 
across all public and private schools regardless of 
thexr tuition level (Table 9), although private schools 
experienced a greater decrease (70.2 pejcentj than' 
E»iblic schools (60.6 percent). 

Tbe decline in funds distributed through this 
scbolarsMp program aQso led to a decline of 4.1 
percent in the pi^portion of financial aid need that 
was met thr<Migh these funds. Thu^ , 'whereas funds from 
the Health Professions • Sctolarship ^ Program met 
approximately 5.6 percent of all need ih 1973-74, they 
met only 1.5 percent of such, need in 1975-^6. The 
iiqact was felt slightly more by public schools thap by 
private schools and, within eaxA of these types, by 
so^MMls with smaller toitions than those with larger 
tuitions. ' • 

r 
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1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 Diff .•• 19"3-74 1974-75 1975-7$ Dlff- 



JUlJSehOOl*- 5.«% 3.4% 1.5% -4.1% 11.$% 11.$% 11.^% 

VlMlC $.i ).9 X.I -4.1 7.1 1.4 

$0 - 750 t 7.9 5.3 2.$ -5.3 4.1 4.5 

^ $751 - 1,500 , " $.0^ 4,1 1.9 -4.7 7.9 9.5 

«Mtv tteB $1,^00^ $,2 3.2 1.$ -4.$ ^ 9.4 7.$ 

Wtiwmtm 5.0 3.0 1.1 -3.9 15.1 14.9 
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$3,500 4.2 2.5 -l.U ^.2 14.0 3.1 
1-.^ ^ 
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• ^ • ^noxar snips from School Funds 

Schoiarships awarded from school foanas increased from 
11.^ to 15.2 million dollars between 1973-74 fend 1975- 
^IiT'^^ K^'^f*^® per-school increase of 30.9 percent over 
seionf i^in. r^^^ ''^^"^ =^^^1 scholarships 7krl 

f^a ^° ««^lth Professions loans 

H administered.^, m general, public 

JmS^i^f^^J^'f ""^^^ ^ signiffeantly smaller average 
^!^te. Lhoo?i^"''"P aid from their own funds than did 
£ if ^^n^ °* three'years from 1973-7a 

l^^^t.^^- "^^^ such, aid 

distrxtWted by public schools^ however, increased bv a 
larger percentage than the Imount of aid distribu^ 
te* by private schools. . For instance, the mean 
^unt of school funded scholarship aid distributed !n 

i;;^rifsr^?°7't '"'-^^ ^^-^ thousand dollars, an 
increase of 73.2 percent over the amount of such aid 

1^a^^e^or "^^^ comparable private schSl 

*npu8and dollars— which was only 13.0 percent over the 
t^ie amount disbursed dn 1973-7a.. 

fro- *'f^KS;!?H*''f'^'^i^' ^""^ °^ scholarship aid 
m3-7r^d-,J??^?/"^ increase in this aid between 
Ihlll S^i it^'^K'^f positively related to tuition. 
2aSibn?S i schools with the ^ highest tuitions 
average of 187.6 tho'usand dollars m. 
TJSil IT^^ -scholarships in 1975-76, A^hich was ove? 
double the average amount distributed in 1973-7a. 
fS^i^L tuitions distributed an 

average x>f 16.^ thousand dollars in 1975-76-a decrease 

V!"";^"^ cooiparable' scholarship aid 

distributed in 1973-74. . 

tuii-i'oi^^^S^** .-general relationship between 

T^lt^A ^ average amount • of such scholarship aid 
nJtJ^^^ Jh"" ;P^i^^^«.. schools , (i.e.., more high tSition 
f-i.?^ schools dxstt:ii.uted more aid a«3 increased the 

• from this .source .than low tuition 
hitlllt ^^^'^i^)' ^t^ose private schools with the 
highest tuitions represent •* deviation from this 
pattern. Such schools gave out an average of U1.8 
thousand dollars in school funded scholarships duriig 

lilfrlLJj r"^o,,^^ percent from funds 

dist^ributed in 1973- 79), A . figure which was 
approxaiately. 47 thousand dollars bQl^iTthe average- JoJ 
all private schools. ^ ' 



Funds provided through school scholarships 
generally rose with financieQ aid need between 1973-74 
and 1975-76. In 1973-7i», school scholarships satisfied 
11.6 percent of all peed and in 1975-76, they met 11.2 
percent of financial ,aid need.- Public schools, 
although not able to lieet as much of their financial 
, ai4 need as private schools through scholarships from 
their ovn funds, increased the portion of need met 
through such funds while the proportion of need met 
decreased in private scho<Hs between 1973-74 and 1975- 
76. For instance, public sck^ls met 7.8 percent of 
their financial aid need in T973-74 and 9.5 percent of 
this need in 1975-76 through these funds; the 
cowparable figures for private schools were 15.1 
|)erceiit and 8 percent. Ancnig piflalic ^hools, the 
use of these; funds to satisfy need w^ most noticeable 
among higher tuition schools, which had also 
demonstrated the greatest increase in the proportion of 
need met during these years. 

In private schools, th^Hkroportion of need met 
through school- funded. scholarshMf decreased over the 
three-year period, regardless t<iition level. This 
decline, howeVer, was pai^ticularly .ifevident amopg 
private schools with the highest emd 'loweet tuitions. ^ 

Scholarships from Other School- Administered Sources 

In^ 1973-74, 3.1 million dollars were 'di,strf buted 
thretigh other s^ool -administered scholarships — such as 
the Robert Wooe^ohnson Scholarship (Table 6). 'In the 
^975-76 academic year, the Amount was 2.9 mtilion- 
dollars, an average per school, decrease of 5.7 p'fercent.. 
As shown in Table 9, the decline in' the usp of these 
fi^^ was most visible among privatV schools, which 
^ exhibited a 28.5 percent decrease irf such aid (compared 
to the- 18.8 percent decline ^exhibited by public 
schools). Thus, publiq schools, which awarded on rhe 
average leas of these ftfftds^ than private schools in 
1973-74, distributed a greater ^average amount in 1975- 
76. •• Particularly noticeable .wa6- the drop in %£se 
funds .betneen 1973-74 and 1975-76 in private schools. 

public and private scHools, , the relationship 
betwiifi the percent change in such funds over the 
three-Vear period' and tuition is positive. For 
example, public schools with higher tuitions 
demonstrated a larger increase in such .funds (38.3 
percent) than low tuition public schools (5.5 percent). 



J . while private, schools wit^ih' high tuitions wer^ 
assocxated with smaller decreases 'than those with lower 
tuitions. 

Scholarships froB these other school-administered 
sources -generally kept pace with the growth in 
financial aid. need from 1973-74 to 1 975-^^_,„^ile 
public schools were able to meet approximately the same 
percent of their need in 1975-76 than in 1973-74, 
private schools were able to satisfy 1.4 percent less 
of the it need during this period. . Although for most 
schools, these other sources of sctxjlar^ip aid 
' accounted ^or a small proportion of financial aid need, 
public schools with the lowest tuitions showed a larger 
dependence on such aid than other schools. ^ 

• c. Suamary of Medical Sctaol Fin^ocial Aid 
Activity; Table 10 summarizes information on loans and 
scholarship aid administered by public and private 
schools grouped . by their tuition rates. .on the 
average, the financial aid adninistered by medical 
scbool^^ing this period increased by 3.6 percent and 
fcet 12-1 percent less of the financial aid need in 
^^Zii^^" in the 1973-74 academic year. This 
de<«OTRa ability^ meet financAl aid requirements, 
which was felt- equally at public and private schools, 
was experienped to a larger degree at higher tuition 
public schools than at lower tuition ones but at lower 
tuition private schools to a larger degree than at 
higher tuition privarte schools. The higher tuition 
schools suftei^ed from, the decline in Health Professions 
. loan and Scholarship funds and although they attempted 
to make up some of the losses through scholarships and 
lo^ns awarded from their own funds; the substantial 
<*^ <^g*f € iTa -their ability to meet the large growth in 
deaoM^ated need was not averted. Lower tuition 
public schools, alBo suffering a decrease in funds, did 
not experience the same growth in financial aid need 
. and thus were able to meet su^jstantially more of their 
need than higher tuition public schools. 

Although thp^roportion of need met through 
school a<teinisteife« funds decreased by 12.3 percent' 
aiung private schools, those with higher tuition rates 
|9reater than S3, 000) exhibited a greatek ability to 
meet their financial aid needs than their Ibwer Jjiition . 
counterparts. In general, these higher tuitionschools 
experienced a greater increase in ^ancial aid need 
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Su«xy»of ,U>«n« and Scholarihip* Districted Through the ^tedTcal Sv«i- 
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^ ^i^^^^^ to.^enerate loan, assistance fzotn their 

i2Kl*5«St'^ Prov^ided by the Health PiofeKions Loan 
?hf ^gra«. Important in this respect was 

°* "^^^^^^ *»i9her tuition scnSols to 

Lower tuition private schools, however, did not uHUze 
their own funds to .^et the largV growth in fcheir 

- finid-Ljt^K"^"; ^ abilitJ"tofSet 

f^^l***"*"^** ^'^^ depended on the 

rise in -such need and the capacity of the scholl to 
generate aid fro. its owii funds ^ o^lr ^^i:es 

* • • ■ ^ 

T..^. .^r§¥^, — ^ scholarships " Ac^nistered by 
Institutions Other than the Jtedical Schools; ^ 

V ' ' 

jLi-i^^Tl!: Hl^ a«ow»t of aid distributed by 
institutions other than the .edical school was reported 
at 41.2 ■illlon dollars, which represented 
Wroxi«at^y half Of the 92.3 itillioTdollars'^" 'S^I? 

I^II^^iS^i''?^*''?, • "^^^ ^ medical school 

ad^istered 94.5 ■illion dollars-which constituted 
.^3.7 percent of all aid administered in that year. 

*.h»« Bie najor pource^ of loan funds other 

JS^^^^m!^,^**"*^ ^ ""^^ .eScal school were tS 
2Sm ^ AssociaUon-Education and Research 
1Sfri?^:S^ guaranteed loan progra. ^nd the various 
l^Tll oJSf; f 5^ guaranteed loans made by banXs as 
as other^ J. ending institutions. 

/ -• AaA-JRf Loans ' 

2*^22^^^' f^*", ®* assistance distributed by 
IS^^hTJ^.k^-^ "^^^ dollars, alw»t twice tte 
ajo«n.t that they distributed in 1^73-74. On a ir- 
T^Vi^^^'' this represented an overall increasPof 
HlJ^ff^^ c""^^* °^ "-2 percent for public 

in*"** i.^^^.^f*"^ private schools (see 

Students in public schools, although 
receiving aore funds in 1975-76 than in 1973-74. wSe 

^'I^'"'^ received, on a per- school 
basis, only 30 pAent af all such loan funds! 
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«iro^*.r^ Lff**^^^*'^^^ tuitions exhibited a 

^'^w^lL^^® a»ount of funds than those, public 
^I^*" ^"^^^^ tuitions. This larger increLe in 
AMA-roF funds schools with lower tuitions led to a 
^fh?f^ K disparity between such schools and 

public. schools With the highest t;uitions, which were 
fuivded to a greater degree in each of the three years. 

Filf^f schools, those with the lowest 
^^li^^ ^'^ttnl^i' ^ pe^ent .ore AMA-ERF loans in 1975- 
^ 1973-74 and were aaqng the largest users of 
such fui48 in 1975-76. Except for these schools, the 
tlata show a positive relationsHip between tuition level 
and growth in the use of such funds. 

The increased 'finding froa the AMA-ERF loan 

SfS^^Q??'-,.^'®-^?*^**"^ ■ore need in 1975-76 than it 
aia in 1973-7*. The proportion of need that was met 

if^S;??. Sl^f"**^ decreased by less than 1.0 percent 

^^""^ increased by 2.5 percent at 
private schools between 1973-7* and 1974-75. Public 
^phools with higher tuitions tertded to exhibit a larger 
proportion of need met through these loan 
funds than public schools with lower tuitions. Public 

i5?if dewmstrated , need . in 1975-76— 5.9 percentage 
points IMS than in 1973-7«— while public schools * with 
I^K-iT!^ tuitions set 4.5 percent of their need in 
1975-76— an mcirease o*f 0.2 percentage points. 

fy^i/^ilSllJ''^T'^^ "^^^^ tuitions increased 

their ability to me^ dewanstrated need by the 
■08t--*.5 percentage points, other than this group of 
8^18, tuition level and the change in proportion of 
neea aet through such funds were positively related. 
SSf^^f^'TJ* schools with higher tuitions generaUy 
«hxbited the^rgest increase in. financial aid need as 

well as toe — ^ 

SRP funds. 



lest proportioi of need net through AMA- 
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* • Guarauit^^ Loans 

Guaranteed loans include tbose funds insured by t^e * 
federal Ind state' governiients in which the lending 
institutions iure banks /and other such associations. In 
1973-7«, the aaount otUid in the form of insured loans 
distributed by banJts and other institutions was 21.3 
million dollars ^/ki^^z in 1975-76, this aid equalled 
37. 1 aUlion dollars (Table 6) . This a«ount represents ^ 
a per-school increase 9f 62.9 percent (Tabl^ 11)-. 
Although a larger am>unt of this aid was utilized in 
private schools in each of the years froa 1973-74 to 
1975-76, the largest growth was exhibited by pbblic 
schools, in which such loan aid grew by 86.4 percent 

^,|»OMpared with the 49.0 percent growth in private 
schools). AM>ng all public schools, tbose with the 
highest tuitions demonstrated the largjest _ -growth in 
these loan funds and were also funded to the greatest 
extent by these .loans. For exai5>le, the ' amount of 
funds used by high tuition public schools ' increased 
from an average of 235.8 to an average 535.6 thousand 

^dollars between 1973-74 t<f 1975-76. On the other hand, 
in public schools with the lowest tuitions, guaranteed 
loan aid increased frQ» an average of 59.5 to am 
average of 1O0.3 thousand dollars during this period. 
For private schools, the growth in these funds did not 
8e«i to correspond to tuition level, although those 
school* with tuitions of acre than 53,000 exhibited 
more funding from guaranteed 1|^ sources ^ 

In general, the extent to which these guaranteed 
loan funds met financial needs increased from 23.2 *" 
percent to 27.8 percent from 197^3-74 to 1975-76. 

-^K^r*f^*^^^*****^"' althoSgh lagging behind private 
schools in the proportion of.^- financial aid need met 
through these guaranteed. lo» funds, ejq)erienced an 
in^ease of 6.2 percentage poi/ts Ia meeting such need 
u^** f and«» »Alle the ooif>^^able figure for private 
schools was 3.1 percentage points. AMong pubUc 
schools, those wl^ higher tuition met a greater 
goportion of their need through these funds than those 
with lower toltioas. in addition, higher tuition 
schools also demetrated a greater increase in the 
proportion of need met through such funds. Tlius, 33.6 ^ 
percont of f in a nc i a l aid need was met in pubUc schools 
with the highest tuitione 4n 1975-76— a figure that was 
9.6 percent more than that exhibited in 1973-74. only 
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16.5 percent of the d«onstrated need in 1975-76 was 
■et by such loans^n public » schools with the lowest 
tuitions— an incre^ase of ' 2.5 percentage points. 

Private schools with the lo^-est tuitions 
experienced the largest increase in the proportion of 
deaonstcsted need met between 1973j7«i ^d 19 75-76—10.4 
percentage points. Outside of these lowest tuition 
schools, the level of tuition seeas to be positively 
related to both the 1) pr(^>ortion of need met xn 1975- 
76 and 2) incrjease in the proportion of need met. For 
both public and private schools,, there was a growing 
disparity beta^een high- and lower tuition schools in the 
use of these funds to meet needs. Thus, higher tuition 
schools, coMpared to lower tuition schools, exhibited 
increased use of these guaranteed loans to meet 
. financial aid needs. 

• Other Loan Sources 

Other loans that were not administered by the medical 
school accounted for 5.2 Billion ctollars in 197 5-76— a 
per-school increase of 136.7 percent over the amount 
distributed in 1973-79 (Table 6). This increase was- 
■ost notable aaong public schools, which- exhibited an 
alaost 200 percent increase (Table 11). still these 
schools did not use as auch assistance froa these 
sources as private schools. Por instanceT the avd^age 
aaoisit of such aid distributed in 1975-76 was 41.6 
thousand dollars aaong public and 54.5 thousand dollars 
aaong. private schools. 

For all schools, the proportion of need net 
through these ^unds increased from 2.2 percent to 3.9 
perc^it. This ipcrease %«as larger for public schools/ 
(2.2 percentage points) than private schools (1y2 
percentage points) . The increase was also larger aa^q 
those public schools with the lowest tuition8y(e^2 
percentage points) than those, with larger tuitions. 
The proportion of need aet through these other loans 
was aost noticeable in public schools with the lowest 
tuitions, which aet 12.0 percent of all need. Private 
.schools with the lowest tuitions exhibited ^ drop of 
5.5 percent in financial need tttat was net through 
these funds. Apart froa these schools, private schools 
with higher tuitions aade greater use of these loan 
funds to aeet-need. 
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• In ,sum, loans not adainistered by the schools net 
33.7 percent of the need in public schools ^d 37 .S 
percent in private schools in '1975-76, a difference of 
7.6 and 6.8 percent fro* the proportions in .1973-74 
(Table 12). All public schools, regardless of tuition 
level ^dewxnst rated a f airier uniform level of groifth in 
such runds between 1973-74 and 1975-76. In private 
sc^ls, two patterns were evident. Private ^bools 
ytxm the lowest tuitions showed the largest increase in 
the proportion of^eed «et through these loan funds. 
»e proportion of need .et rose fro« 23.3 percent in 
1973-7* to 43.6 percent in 1975-76. Such aid thus 
^!«ic°^®*^ * source of^ funds for these schools 

xn 1.975-76. In other privatfe schools, the use df these 
funds to Meet financial aid deed was larger a»oog 
nxgher tuition schools. in addition, the growth in 
these proportions also varied directly with tuitions. 

- . Scholarships; scholarship aid not 

ad«ini8tered by the schools include Physician Shortage 

*^i<»«l Medical Fellowship, inc. 
scholarships and other programs that are awarded on 
need, as weU as Public Beeilth and Rational Health 
Service Cospe and Aned Porfces Health Professions 
scholarships that are awarded as payiwnt for future 

t^i'^^i. ''^^ ^2 su^arizes the need-based 
scholarships not administered through the school and 

*Sf the PB/VESC and Armed Forces 

scholarships. 

" • Heed Based Scholarships 

l^Hr^illltl^^' need-based nori-school administered 
scholarship soarces constituted approximately 9 o 
Pillion dollars, which was 3.2 ' milli^ "oTJIrs «^e 

STdiiJri^^'^'^'i^ ^ ^-oJTot, 

« . *^ through these , scholarships averaged 

Ih;JL-!5*Tf?^ dollars in public scb<5ol8 and 72.7 
thousand dollars inr private schools (Table 12) . The 
ccmpaxable figures for 1975-76 were 79.8 thousand 
dollars for public schools and 9*\2 thousand dollars 

o?"" P^^^*' schools, the amount 

of such aid was highest at schools with larger 

^ncreare in such funds betwien 
l2^ tJ^ ^ ^ P^^^^ schools with 
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In 1973-74, the lover tuition private schools^ 
(<S3,000) used a larger aM>ynt of tbese scholarship 
funds than higher tuition schools. The amount of aid 
fron these scholarship sources, hoifevex, grew the K>st 
at higher tuition schools, so that by 1975-76, those 
{private schools having the highest tuitions u^ed 
greater anounts of these f uinSd avarded on the basis *o£ 
financial need. ^ 

^ These ^:holaurship ^unds supported approximately 
the saae proporticm ,^f need in 1975-76 as in 1973-74 
with public schools experiencing a slightly larger 
increase. thui private schools, lio .relatimship bet%reen 
tuition and the proportion of financial aid need met 
through these scholsurships was found aaong either 
private or public schools. Higher tuitiwi private 
s^hools^ however.^ generally experienced an increase in 
the proportion bf need set while the lower tuition 
private schools experienced a cteclii^ in this 
proportion. 

ra/WHSC and Anied Forces Scholarships 

Beginning witb tte appearance of tbe Public Health and' 
-^Rational Health service Corpe (PH/ffiSC) emd Ara^d 
Forces Health Professions scholarship program in 1973, 
a svybstantiaj. portiOT of .financial assistance funds 
were awarded to aedieal students' willing to c<»»it 
tho w n elves to a s«£2^c^6bligation. In 1973-74, 8.7 
Million dollars were aw^tf^Kthrough these scholar^ps 
(Table 6) . IXie to the gradual addition . of new 
resources and students to these prograas, the asiount of 
funds increased to 23.2 adllioti dollars in 1974-75 and 
to 37.3 ailliop dollars in 1975-76. 

Although these funds in 1973-74 constituted about 
a quarter of all financial assistance, they set less 
need, on a dollar to dollar basis, than -other aid 
funils. (fcilike other loan and scholarship funds during 
this period, tJtese scholarship funds were not 
particolarly directed at solving the financial problem 
of need^ students, but rather at solving physician, 
shortage prohleMS. Tims, .although soae needy students 
; would be expected to receive ,PB/nsc scholarships; 
, there was no guaranty that this wouldl>e the case. 

Tbe PH/rasc and Araed ftorces Health Professicms 
scholarship funds provided more aid per student than 
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other aid sources and in 'many cases .orovided n»cre than 
tbe a«5unt of aid that 'was determined ta be needed by 
the average stwJent. For instance, both service 
scholarshipe provided a yearly stipend of $6,750 and 
-payment of tuition ahd fees. The amount paid through 
these scholarships, which could easily exceed $10,000 
for a number of private schools, is much greater tnan 
the estimated $«,1*i7 needed by students demonstrating 
need in 1975-76. • Other scholarship emd loan source's, 
which were based on need, distributed substantially 
lese per student than these scholarships and, m most 
cases/ considerably less than the $9,197 required by 
students needing aid. Thus fewer " students, ,and 
aUbstantially fever needy students, utilized these 
runds than other funds. 

' In 1975-76, an average &f3^^0 thousand dollars 
%#ere distributed in PH/W^SC Vand Armed Forces 
scholarships (Table 13). Ey law, tAe average Amounts 
funded throygh these scholar shiJs corresponded to 
tuitions. In public schools, whichjfgenerally had lower 
tuitions than private schools, the Amount of funds from 
these sources - averaged 267.5 tlK>usand dollars; in 
private schools, this amount avdS^oed a79 . 1 thousand 
dollars. ' 

» 

The mean nuaber of students rebsi^vtnq these 
8cbol^u^ship8 increa^d 117.8 percent from 1973-7a to 
1975-76; This increase was greater for 1) private 
(165«6 percent) than^public sc|k>o1s (67.8 percent) # 2) 
for pgiyte schools with higher tuitions than those 
with iower tuitions, and 3) for lower tuition public 
schools than higher tuition c^es. 

In 1975-76, an average of 50 stu83ents per school 
were receiving funds froa these sources — 30 frop Armed 
Forces Heanth Professions scholarships and 20 frc»- 
PH/BHSC 8c»K>larships. In general, tb^ average number 
of .students on these scholarships tended to be larger 
in private schools than in public schools, of the 
students receiving such scholarshipe, in private" 
schools, 43.2 percent rec^ved Ta/NHSC scholarships and 
56.8 percent received Araed Forces scholarships. In 
public school s , however , the propbrt ion r ec ei ving 
ra/HHSC sctolarships was 37.0 percent whi 1 e 63,0 
.percent received Araed Forces sctKjlar ships. Thus, 
PH/HHSC schQlarships were found relatively »ore at 
private than at {^lic schools. ^ 
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When public schoais are compared by their tuition 
level, those with the lowest tuition tiended to have a 
greater average number of students receiving awards 
fr.OBi both of. these scholarship sources. The relative 
-nttmber of students receiving PH/NHSt scholarships, 
however, was higher among higher tuition schools. For 
instance, there, were .6 PH>T«HSC soljolarships for every 
Armed Forces scholarship in * pubTlx schools' with the 
lowest tuition while this ratio was X8 for public 
schools with the highest tuitions, m private school%i 
no clear relationship was apparent in the number of 
studtents on these scholarships by tuition level of -the 
school. 



C. Jgtwj^nts*' rrnmiTlM^i, in, i and the Distribu tion 

of Fin/tncial Aid " 



Thus far, the emphasis has beJ^ on identifying 
differences in fiOancji*|i aid funding patterns among 

S??S?^%H*i? ^ ^^^*T*i^P^^^"^i«"^ ^ • tuition! 
Within the^egeneral IpR^of schools, the distribution 
o£ aid fri» particular sources should, with the 
possible exception of .^hfe PH/NHSC and Armed Forces 
scholarship programs, ^reflect -Students* needs, which 
would T>e expected to be greatest amopg students from 
less affluent economic backgrounds. * Considerable 
^lation may exist, however, regarding the degree to 
irtiich particular sources of aid are distributed to 
students from less'af fluent bapkgrimnds. • 

One example of this variation. is demonstrated . in 
Table m, which provides information on the 
distribution of funds ftom particular sources of aid in. 
1974-75 among, stndents of. different econonrfT 
bacJcgrounds, These data reflect the distribution of 
ai(^ within schools differehtiated by affiliation and 
tuition level. To Ulustrate, 49.6 percent of th6 
funds, awarded from Federal Health Professions Loans- by 
pubUc medical schools with .tuition of f750 or' less 
were disbursed to students from families j*ith incomes- 
of less than $tO,000. ^ 

. ^ apparent ^rom this table that sources of 

aid, even, those based on need, were not uniformly 
oriented Awards supporting students from less affluent 
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m^^n^^^^ Financial Aid Funds Distributed to Students 
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2S.8% 
27.5 
20.3 
18.1 
8.3 



22sl% 
27.S 
16^3* 
• 23.4 
10.1 



30.3% 
15.8 
30.0 
16.9 
7.3 



25.i)% 
25.0 
20.6 
21,4 
7.5 



6.7% 

18.7 
31.5 
25.2 
17.9 



19.4% 

20.6 
'23.7 
. 24.1 
12.3 



15.8% 



20.8 
14.4 

25.8 
23.2 



14.9% 

29.0 
25.5 
19.0 
XI. 5 



25.4% 

25.9 
15.8' 
18.5 
14.^. 



— > — ' 

36. 7% 

24.1 

11.3 

17.7 

10.2 
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TABLE 14 (Cont'd) 



■e«lth 



Sc4k>o1 



SchoX«r«faips 



School 



AMA-EKF 
Loans 



BlkiM Loans 



A^xmd force f 
Scholarships 



Other 
• Scholar- 
ship* • 



Private Schools with Tuo-tions of $2500 or Less 



than $10,000 
$10,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
tte, 000-^29, 999 
#30^000 or mozM 



IMS than $10,000 
110,000-14,999 
$15,00p-19,9ft9 , 
$20, 000-29, 99f 
$^,000 9r 



28.5% 


/v28.2% 


40.0% 


4^3% 


34.8% 


18.8% 


f3.2% 


19.4% 


13. 


6% 


45. 


1% 


24.0 


•23',7 


39.2 


, 19.9 


23.7 


27.9 


19.6 


23.2 


31. 


8 




ay 


17.3 


15.9 


3.5 


18.0 


17.1 


16.4 


18.5 


20.4 


27. 


0 




2 


17.1 


17.2 


, 13.2 


^.5 


16.5 


13.9 


26.0 


23.5 


19. 


8 


6. 


4 


12.9 


14.9 


4.0 


11.9 


7.^ y 


23.0 


22.7 . 


13. f 


7. 


9 


12. 


5 




4 


Private 


Schools with 


Tiutidns 


Between 


$2501 


and $3000 











13.8% 

25.7 
28.2 
17.5 
14.8 



22.14 

29.3 

18.2 

13.6 

16.8 



19.9% 
43.^ 

8. 
12. 
15.2 



25.4% 

32.4 

10.4 

18.5 

13.2 



37. J% 

11.9 



27.5I\ 
26.5 > 
15.2 ' 
18.0 
12.9 



19.3% 
35.9 
0.0 
14.8 

30^0 



19.1% « 
12.7 
23^5 . 
22.2 \ 
22.7 



46.9% 

21.2 
6.8 

23.0 
2.-2 



25.8% 

22.7 

11.7 

23.0 

16.9 



Priyate School* with Tuitions Between $3001 and $3500 



IMS than $10,000 
$10,000-14,999 > 
$15,000-19,999 
$20/000-29^^999 
$30, poo or Bore 



iliMS than $10,000 
$10,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999^ 
$20,000-291,999 
$30,000 or aore 



29.7%- 


33.5% 


27.8% 


36. '7% 


20.5% 


19.3% 


7.3% 


16'. 3% 


21 


.0% 


22 


5% 


19.6 


14.0 


25. '4 • 


19.7 


244) 


20.8 


4.1 


29.8 


24 


. 8 


11 


8 


.22.6 


12.8/ 


19.2 


19.4 


8.5 


21.5 r 


11.1 


21.6. 


21 


.64 


22 


,9 


la.^o 


/24.0 


19.9 . 


19.2 


32.8 


21.4 


59.0 


19.9 


19 


.1 


. 22 


3 


9.4 


11.7 


7.6 


5.2 " 


14.3 


17.0 . 


• 27.5 


12.5 


IT. 5 


20 


5 






























Private Schools 


with Tuitions Greater than 


13501 










a3.7% ' 


16.5% 


42.6% 


27.3% ' 


20.3% , 


17.61 ' 


57.9% 


3.3% 


14 


. 0% 


19. 


7% 


24.5 . 


16.1 


-^8.6 


20.1 


17.7 /' 


20.6 


42.1 


15.5 


26 


.0 


15. 


3 


20.9' 


26.6 


15.3 - 


28.9 


17.3 


19.4 


'0.0 


27.5 


12 


.3 


-17. 


9 


17.4 


23.0 


5.6 


17.9' 


2217 % 


25.6 


,0.0 


23*7 


U 


.6 


IS. 


6 


13.6 


17.3 


• 7.8 


5.8 


21.8 


16'. 8 ^ 




29.2 


34 


. 1 


. 16. 
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backgrounds. For instance, aiK^ng public schools with 
tuxtions of less than $750, the proportion of funds 
awaifded to students from- families earning less than 
$10,000 varied from a low of 23.9 percent from school 
loans to a high, of 49.6 percent from Health Professions 
Loans, Similarly, among private schools with tuitions 
of $2,/500 or less, the proportion of funds awarded to 
sttidents from fAmiUes earnihg less than $10,0^0- varied 
tr^ -18.8 percent from guaranteed loana to 45 percent 
from schc^ol- funded scholarships. 

-The distril?ution of aid from a' i»art:icular source 
to^t^dents of different economic backgrounds also 
varied .by category of school. For instance, the 
proporti/bn of aid given to students from families with 
incomes of less than $10,000 from the aealth 
Professions Loan Pf ogram varied from a high of 99.6 
percent among public schools .with tuitions of $750 to a 
. * Vo^r^^'® P®^^^^ among private schools with tuitions 
Of $2,601 to 3,000. Reasons for th? differences in the 
degree to which certain aid was distributed to students 
from lower-economic backgrounds, mafy have been, related 
to ^institutional variation in financial aid packaging 
practices, need assessment procedures and other 
I^ctices that may have encouraged students to t^e 
advantage of oithex outside sources of funding. 

'^5 ia:es€nts the proportion of funds from 
particular spunres of aid received by students from 
l^^i^i eam&g less than $20,000 gross "income, by 

Jf^ii^ ^'Joh^JJl^n of medical school: 

A^wa^ $2M00 18- a relatively high income by most 

•^^f^V evidence that over half of the 

n^i^ih^f^r^ t97«-75, parents with incomes 

under this figure, There is also data that indicate 
the proportion of ^udenttf determined to need aid was 

™f fi,?®''''^^- seems -reasonable that the maximum 

contribution, from paints earning ^^ess than $20,000 

5i^if ^ ^ iasufficient to pay 

^^aII Jducatictial expenses as well as^ 

provide the student with ammlniMaA standard of . Hiring. 

^^Lt?^n?^J^'r ""^^ schools, Se 

^i^^^* needea to support, a student will be fesa, 
althouglunot substantially less, at these schools. S 
rankings presented in Table 15 help in evaluating the 

fS^ilL.^'^** mating 
f^uS^ of these students fro. less affluen? 
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Proportion of Aid Received by Students Frcs Families Eamr.g Uss r-a- SIZ.Zj: 
By Soxirce of Aid, Control ama Tt^ition t-evel of »*ecica: Sr^l, :?74-75» 



Tuitiont 



$0-750 
$7Si-1500 

GrMt«r than $1500 



$0-7^0 
$751-1500 

GrMter than $1500 



$0-2500 
$2501-3000 
$3001-3500 
GTMter than $3500 



$0^2500 
$2501-3000 
$3001-3500 
GrMt«r than $3500 



Public Schools 'Propcrtic 



64.2% 


54. 6% 


7^ 


i 5% 


66 




> 62.9% 


66. T% 58. 5i 
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72.9 


73.6 
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63.3 41.9 ^ 
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Private Schcxs 


Is 'Prcpcrtic.': 








y 




69.8% 


67.8% 


82 


71 


79. 


7% 


75.6% 


63.1% 51. 2< 


63 


C « 


f 2 


4? 51 


^ « 


67.7 


79.6 


81 


9 


68. 
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6€. 9 


69.2 55.2 
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71.9 


60.3 
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IncoB* of less than SZO.OOO, although high for the* aer.eral 
population, includes approxiaately 50 percent of the aedical 'studcrts 
•nrolled m 1974-75. 
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The proportions and ranking suggest differences 
between public and private schools in how students from 
families earning less than $20,000 were suoported. 
Among public schools. Federal Health Professions Loan 
and Scholarship funds were particularly Important in 
funding these students. Also important in this respect 
were sehool scholarships, which never ranked lower than 
fifth (or^ below the median) aaong all aid sources. 
Least important in supportiiaa students ■ f rcwi these 
economic backgrounds were PH/NHSC and Armed Forces 
Scholaxehips. V 

m 

The proportion of funds awarded to such students 
from particular source^ of aid differed somewnat among 
schools with different tuition rates. For instance, 
-the lowest tuition private . schools (<$2,500) exhibited 
greater use of school loans and AMA-ERT to meet the 
needs of the students from these economic backgrounds 
than private schools with tuition larger than $3,000. 
The patterns of support, however, did not have any 
apparent relationships to tuitipn, with the exception 
of PMk-ERF funds, which were more likely to be awarded 
to such students iji low tuition schools than to those 
in high tuition schools. The degree to whicb other 
sources were supporting students varied widely by 
category of school and not in' accordance with the 
tuitions of those schools. 



» There was considerable variation in the financial 
aid distribution patterns between public schools with 
different tuitions. For instance, public schools with 
tuition* of $750 tendfed to use Federal Health 
Professions Loans to meet the needs of students from 
it'^^iff earning $20,000 or less to a larger extent 
than other schools. PH/NHSC scholarships were also 
utilized to a greater extent in theSe schoc^ls while 
loans from school funds wer4 not, relative to other 
public schooJ^, .directed at students from these 
econowic back^ounds. In contrast, higher tuition 
schools tended to use Arned Forces Health Professions 
f?^^^^P^ ^'^<^^ ^oan^ to a.gvB&tez degree and 
AMA-ERF funds to a lesser degree, for meeting the needs 
of students frc» lower inco«e backgrounds. 

.ny^i^^^ ^ Federal Health Professions 

scholarships as well as scholarships from school funds 
were relatively important in supporting students' from 
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these backgrounds. Less ijuportant were PK/NHSC and 
Ar»ed Forc^ Health Professions scholarships. 




IV. SUMMARY AKC CONCLOSIOKS 



Tof^^r^" wedicai student financing between 1973-7« and 
1!* 75-76 were highly influenced by the federal 
govern^nt's efforts to increase the number of aedical 
doctors practicing in physician shortage areas, such 
efforts led to the creation ofJbh^ Public Health, and 
S^i£2^L.?!tl^? service Oor^ (^^C) and the Armed 
For<^ Health Professions scholarship prograas, which 
were oriented towards . increasing the nuaber of 
physicians for .ledically 'underserved populations, 
including those in the .ilitary services. Both of 
, these scholarships were awarded on the basis of 

eaphasized a student's willingness and 
qualifications to serve in an underserved area or in 

''^^ student's financial need, however, 
was not taken int© account. u^«vet, 

^ \to .^provide financial assistance for students 
IJKff®^"^ Federally Insured Student L6an 

(FISL) progra* received increased funding. In essence, 
this progra« provided, need-based funds that would 
supplement the Health Professsions Lo^tn and Scholarship 
programs, which were experiencing a progressiva 
decrease in their funding between 1973-74 and 1975-76. ' 

1 Fro. 1973-7* to 1975-76, total financial aid to 
■ediqal students through these prograBs as well as 
through other federal and n<^-f^eral progra^ 
increased by 60 percent. Excluding the PH>^HSra^ 
toed Forces Health Professions scholarships, howev«, 
tSi^.^? ^ ^2 percent. On uTotherlln^: 

the total a»ounf of financial need ^during this ^.period 

^S''S^d^n^^E!^S^^ V^' 9row?h in fi^^ciS 

A ^ of need did not keep pace with 

the growth in need during this period. 

^« primary reastms for the decline -in the 

2f!??K Si!* ? P«c«nt decrease in the amount of 

Health^Professions Scholarship and Loan funds that were 
awarded Ipetween 1973-7* and 1975-76. ^era?I, ^! 

S^St ir^K^i^!?*!?^ "^^ 1975-76 than 

in 1973-7* through t^ese two programs. 
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Public schools with lower tuitions, in contrast to 
otlier sediAd schools, increased ^ the amount ^ aid 
avarded tlioogh He^ath Pro£ession.nx>an6^ Tne rise in 
these funds plus a 9ro%rth in fuhding fropi guarant^eed 
bank loans and £to« sc}x>l£i^ships not ladministered by 
the aedicaa school allowed these schoools to meet the 
44 percent gro%rth in their financial aid^ needs over the 
three-year period under study. ^ _ 

V * . i 

High' tuition publio:. schools si3Ttred BK>re than 
other publxc schools and* »ost private schoofs, rrom ct>e 
decrease in Health Professi<m Loan and Scholarship 
funds. In all^ «^C«(|b^s fro« thesft sources at these * 
schools decreased |?^t percent betS#een 19.73,-74 and 1975- 
76. Thi-s decline «^en cndbined with the 62 percent 
growth in financial aid need by these schools, meamt 
that 18 perceit less financial need waff^et in 1 §75-76 
tham in 1973-74. Other sources used to qffset the 
deoreases in the Health ^Professions funds included 
guaranteed bank loans, .^i<^ »et 10 percent more need 
in 1975-76 than in 1973-74. Although the amount of aid 
distributed fron school funded s<dK>larships increased 
In these scdKwls by 40d percent during this period^ 
this was largely offset l:y the 4"^ percent decrease in 
the awHmt of assistants in the fors of school loans. 
Of all p«d>lic' sc^pols,^ ^hese higher tuition school^^ 
deaoQBtrated the largeffc decline (10 percent) in the 
proportion of financial aid need^-mtft through assistance 
**ther than. the PB/NHSC and Af»ed Forces scholarships. 
rh/e increase in the ptinber of PH/HHSC and Ar»ed Forces 
Health Professions scholardiic^ was Iqiiest aw^ng the 
public schools with the highest tuit^ns, a« situation 
that probably ex^erbated the difficulties that these 
8choQl.s experienced in keeping up with their growing 
f ihanclal needs. 

In general, 'private schools suffered less of a 
decline in Meeting their financial aid need through 
Health Professicms ' Scholarships and Loans than public 
schools, ^ill, private 8<dMX>ls Met 11 percent less of, 
their raid through this source in 1975-76 thaA in 1973- 
74. , The decrease was aost notai>le a«ong schools with 
tuitions ranging fron $2,501 to 13,^00, which were the 
private schools that ejqperi«K^ the largest grov^h in 
finsicia^ aJLd 




To offset decline in , Health Professions 

• Scholarships and Loeins, students in private scnoMS 
applxed for and received substantially more fondijig 
froffl AMA-ERF loans and guaranteed bank loans. For 
instance, the a»<wint of need met through such loans 
7 percent*»ore in 1975-76 than in t973-74. One notable 
exception were those private schools with tuitions 
ranging from $2,501 to $3,000, in which axd from 
guaranteed bank loans declined relative to financial 
heed. These schools were the only private schools that 
suffered frop a large decline in meeting their 
fincuicial aid needs. 

School funded schojilrships and loans co'nstituted a 
major source of finfocial aid xn private schools 
between 1973-74 and m5-76. These funds generally 
;cept pace with the growth in financial need m these 
schooxs, and thus continued to serve as an important 
source of funding to them. 

PH/NHSC and Armed Forces Health Professirons 
Scholarships were increasingly utilized at those 
. private schools with higher tuitions. In addition, 
those private schools in which financial aid need was 
not met through need-based funds tended to utilize both 
these sources to a larger extent than private schools 
in general. 

In sum, the largest decreases in the proportion of 
fxnancxal need met thz<^»igh\ all soured of axd were 
among higher tuition publid schools and lower (although 
not the lowest) tuition \ private schools. The major 
factors that determined how well a school met its 
financial aid needs included: 1) the degree to whicn 
the school's need grew, 2) the degree .to which the 
school suffered a decline in fund^q, particularly from 
the Health Professions Loan and Scholarship programs, 
' 3) the degree to which schools were able to utilize 
other sources of funding, notably their .own funds and 
guaranteed bank loans, and 4) the degree to which 
PH>TIHSC Scholarships were received by needy students at 
their ^cbool. 

Results of analyses on the degree to which various 
soarces ^ aid are awarded to studentr from less 
affluent families show that the decreased amount aid 
available, from t^e Health Professions Loan and 
Scholarship programs hauJ the. largest relative impact on 
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thesQ studeivt^. On the other hand, tney were 
relatively unaffected by fundxng changes in the Ph/U'dSC 
an^ Anted Forces scholarship programs. 

Given rising tuitions and the increased emphasis 
^on PH/msC scholarships ^d FISL programs in the future 
and the ^ relatively reduced fole of the Health 
Professions Loan Progran, several conclusions can be 
dra%#rv fro«i the trends analyzed in this study. First, 
fiziancial aid needs will continue to grow- Increases 
iri tuitions and the constamt growth in living expenses 
will outstrip -^the abilities of many parents to 
contribute substantially to financing £heir children's 
education. 

Second, school funded scholarships and loans will 
probably not expand enough to offset declines in the * 
fxinding level of other aid prograAS. The relative role 
of these funds in meeting financial need will probably 
be reduced to a large degree in all but the mopt* well- 
9ndowed private schools* 

Finally, since the future enphasis m financing 
studCTts will be through guaranteed bank loans ratner 
than Health Professions loans, it is essential that 
these funds be nde available to students from, less 
affluent fauailies* - One crucial problem concerns the 
inability of some medical schools to establish 
relaticmships with banks that could act as len^rs in a 
guaranteed loan program. in addition, many public 
schools are restricted ^rom acting as an authorized 
lender in the^ guaranteed loan program by state 
regulations and many private sc^k>o1s lack the necessary 
funds, to participate as a lender. 

In feum, trends in medical student financing from 
l9?3-74 through 1975-76 were laurgeiy due to changing 
federal health manpower ^lidies. Rec^t changes in 
these policies have emphasized financial assistance as 
a means to affect\ the career choices of future 
physicians. Such progjraims »ay^ be i^cessarily 
attractive to needy students no)>-able to obtain aid 
elsewhere* Accordingly, these prograB»v iiRpose a 

harsher burden on thesfe . students to aQcept practice 
obligations than it does on more affluent fetudents. in 
or^er to avoid this, finamcial aid policies need to 
maintain an adequately funded program of financial 
atssistan^ a%rarded on the basis of need. 
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Appendix A ^^^^ inf orina'tion on the financial aid 
data that « are^^»ected and stored by . the AAMC. 
Exhibil: A in. Wm section is the portion of the LCME 
questionnaire deaTing , with financial aid. This 
information is supplemented by Table A-t^ which i^a 
list of IPS data- elements that correspond to- the 
questionnaire items. ' • , ' 



, . Table A-2 gives a claisif ication of financial 
assistance programs by l).^he type of^ aid disbursed 

(I.e., ^oan or scholarship);* 2) the administrator of 
the pr'ogram, 3) the source of aid and aj the crit^ion 
used to'award aid. 

r - . , . 

The ■ final table in this Appendix, Table A-3, 
provides ,<a list of schc^ls by their contrbl 
(affili^tKln) and by ^their tuition, which were 
important variables in de^Cril3j.ng A trends in medical 
^udent financing. ^ • . 
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EiHIBIT A 



Fixiancial Aid Portion of 1974-75 
flaisQn CODMittee on Meaical 'Educa 
(LCM£) Questionnaire 



.A 
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NAM€ Of SfHOOL 
' 1974-75 



FfMAMQAL AID 



O«joo financiji aid to s!u<*em$ are »mport3n( so that th« fw«d for s jc>« ani can be eHecirveJv conwJP^cwed to 
gotfefnmeutal and prrvate sources o« fmafKrt^ assrstanxe M matting QuetJtfons 38 to 41 beJow mckjde on^ 
inf^m^oon iM be lutst^nusted i^y »f>piiC9tfom hted wAh. process^ by Of othe^ise known to your fcAooT 
ffm mafpr cM^gcrtes ot Unsnasi std metUng tha defmdion are hued m <rMt*otn 40 *od 41 



3S Amoun|^of f manctal ts%i9t9ncm %ougbX itui obtained by vour stiid#nu for ^CittM^^yW 1974-75 

Cta»|y«ar • 
P««t Second* ' iKifd* Tma? 



a) Number of mdfvtduat siude*ils 
m^hnng kx md vt9 %choci 

t>) Total o< students determined 
by scttoot to need fmancaal Ml . 



Second* 
0 



Tbtal 



(//>cft«fc students who wouid gusMy »ccoeding to w^ate^er needs »n*fYSiS system ts 4ised (ot aoy tmoum of 
tm^noM md fwm »ny source, tsstmng funds w&e tv^bh ) , 



c) Nunnbef ot trxtmdu^h (not 
•••^ntow of awaptfi} recefvmg 
Ananosl aid from school. Sm 
g^urtm bt9d m 40 

d) Tdm >msij i> te dafamM^ed * 
to be rwcanary by fchool 
(f«0anf«s of source ) • 

•) Tom* actuafty (M>«^$ed by 
«*o^_ (//icA/dle tvVr funds 

•9U9t tatst m 40 



J- 



N.B.^ Answwi to qu^sOons 3dd 9nd 389 b4 •qvi only wher^ tfn sthobi fuHy /he«a tht stud^ r>—dt 

.A - 
•If « w^noi po«M to ftport separM dau for ttudertts ^ the tecorxJ ar^i tMti y^an, aniar combm«j dau for 
w^rnnrnotm y«ar» undar "Sacood Ysar" and irtmat h^re^ 



ERIC 
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/ 



Trp»of R«c«tv«d No- of Rectpiefitt 
a) Loans onJy * 

C; BkXh Schoi»rV«vif^«nd Loans 




Sources of 1^ provKM lo stud^rru during »c»<»«fn>c year 1974-75 /fo^ S/uJ^ Airs:*rice s ^o* to fr* 
count9d for th^ purpaie 



^and Dtsburted ihe School i e scJxioi deod« »r-0'j'^* **^a?d »^ rec^ve . 
Lofis Schofar ships 



Source of Funds 



Amoufil 



So 



So 



H#il^ ProlcssiOPS Loans 
and SchoCvt^vs otfm 



a) . 



mdu^og m a ithm i Q fimdt moytde^ tf four school ) 



Wo4)*ii^^^dud Joihnaon 



8/ 



GuarafMcdd Loans wfih 



c). 



k) Teal of lom »id KlioimKva 



and dabuTMd by lh« tchool 



Should tquti »*- 
f 



ERLC 



< 72 



^ Mjyof Sourc« o* Aid NOT Mtmtd by School 



1) tOMtt: AVA ERF Lom 



^ 

. ») 



Oi^e* Lojrn specif 



c) 



2) ScholmliffM ^'"^^^ ^^J^ ^*eaftf* . 



Pub**c Se^.^ 



9)- 



10 «MM . /Wironef /or tmUOft books. •Qu^mnt krw^ cotU, dluff wn^- 

42. AjMdEducsUoAComtoSMMs: ^ ^ 

1974-75 TiMn: 1?75.76 Tw^ion 197S-77 Tu«<)n 
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TABL2 A-1 

^ IPS OaU EleMts on financial Assistaxc* 

1. »M>er of Individual sti^deots applying for financial aid rfa school 

2- ^^"^ of studwiU dctenilned by school to nm6 flnarKrial 3^3 

^- ***er of students receiving financial aid fro* school 

4. AflKMmt of asslsUnce deter«1ned to be necessary by school 

5. Amount of assistance disbursed by school 
^- *«ber of recipients rec^UIng loans tm)y 
^' ^'■ber of recipients receiving scholarships only 

^S. m^er of recipients receiving loans and scholarships 
^ ^- ^"Wi^t o^^aid distfersed froe the Health Professioas loaft 

10. Amount of aid disteirsed froc Kealtn Professions Scholai-s^^p *^nos 

11. PmoMftt of aid disburse froe Robert Wood Johnson Loar f urnSs 

12. ABouftt of aid disbursed fnm febert Mood' Johnson Scholarship *gnds 

13. AK>unt of ald^^^rsed ^roR sc+k>o1s uwfer guaranteed foan program 
$ 14. of aid disbursed fro»->fatlonal Direct SttKJert Loan -jr^s 

15. Anmnt erf aid -disbursed froe school loan funds 

16. fmtMnt of aid disbursed fro* school scholarship funds 

17. Amint of aid disbursed frm nwwsoecified school 3(^1n1stere<3 loan ^-.^^s 

18. Amnt of aid disburse! froB nt^^speclfied school a<te^nistere^! scholarship ^uf>ds 

19. Amount of aid disbursed fro* W-EJtF funds ^' 

20. Amnt of aid disbursed frxm bants under guaranteed 1 oaa prpgrMs ' 

21. Amnt of aid disbursed fro- non^peclfied loafi fufids not a<te1nistered by school 

22. Aaowt of aid disbursed fnm Amed Forces Scho1ar$lHp'f unds 

23. < ^KMit of aid disbursed froa Public Health Service Scholarship f^nds 

24. • Amnt of aid dlsU^^ fro* Wiysician Shortage Area Scholarship funds 

25. AKunt of aid disbursed froa Katloral PItdlcal Fellovslilp funds 

imomt of aid disbursed fro. nofi-$pec1fl€d scholarship funds not a^iilnhtered by school 

27. Mtr of tndlvlctols rkelving aid frt» the Healt*vf^rofes$'lof!s Loan J^rogi^* 

28. of Ifidlvldii^s receiving aid froi the >4eaUh ^e$$1^ Scholarship f^ra. 

29. Mer of Individuals receiving aid fro. ttw^Eofeert Wood Johnson Loan Progr* * 

30. »teV Individuals recelirliig aid fro. ^ Robert Mood Jo*mson sl^larshlp Progra. 

s 
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TABl* A-1 (cont.) 
*fc«ber of Individuals rece1v1rt9 aid from schoofs under guaranteed loan D-^ogrars 
I 32. , Ifcflber of Individuals receiving aid from national Direct St^ent Loan funds 
33. ntmber of individuals receiving aid fro« school loan furwjs 

*i"ber of indlvldu^s receiving aid frtj* school scholarship fandsw 
35. »«b«- of Individuals receiving aid frtj* non-spec>fled school ailnistered loan fjnds 
^ of^lndl vidua Is receiving 'aid fro* non-speclf led school d<ipin1stered scholarship 

f(^S 

_ ^ J 

37, . Niflber of 1nd1v1<^ls R^lvlf^ aid frm N^UtP ^unds 

*"ber of Indlvlc^als receiving aid froa tonics under guaranteed loan prograRs 

39. tkmter of Individuals receiving aid froB new-specified loan funds not a<teinlstered tv 
school 

^ '•i^ber of individuals receiving aid fro» t^e Ar^ Forces Scholarship Progr^ 

41. mmtcr of Individuals receiving aid fro» the f^ibllc wealth Service Scholarship ^^^rm 

*«t>er of 1nd1v1<fa*als receiving aid frxm the Physician Shortage Area Scnclai^hip J^rogra^ 

43, IM)er of Individuals receiving a4d fro* the national Hedical 5^e1l»#s*-ip >roqrm 

itaber of Individuals receiving aid fro* non-specified scholarship fjnds' not aciiinlstered 
by school 



* Iteas. except i^re noted,. r*?er to elw^nts found on LO€ II. Questionnaires for 197^74, 
1974-75 and 197S-76. They therefore constitute a contlm^jus 'tiwe series" ^or these years. 

I Refers only to the 1973-74 acadealc y«r. 




TABLE A- 2 i 
.Classification of FinafKlal Assistance 
Prograi^ for Kedical Students 



Type of Program 

1. Health Professions Loans 

2. ^Health Professions Scholarships 

3. Robert htfood Johnson Loans 

4. Robert Uoc^ Johns(w Scholarships 

5. Guaranteed Loan Progras 

(School as Lender) 

6. School Scholarships 

7. School Loans 

8. Unspecified School /k^inistered 

Loans 

9; Unspecified School Adainlstered 
Sdiolarships' 

10. National Direct Stijdent Loan 

. 11. Loans* 

12. 



For» Administration 

of Aid of Aid 

{Loan/ {School/ 

Scholarship) f(iof>- School ) 



Loao 
Scholarship 

Loan 
Scholarship 

Loan 
Scholarship 
Loan 



Guarant^ Loan Progra 
(Bank as Lender) 



13. Other ttepecified Lo4«^ 

14. krm^ Forces Scholarships 

15. Public Health Service • 

Saiolarships 

16. P^yskiaii Shortage Area ' 

Sctolarshipt^ 

17. Ritlofial Medical Fel low^ips 
1B« Ot^ Unspecified Scholarships 



% Loan 

Scholarship 
Loan 
Loan 

Loan 
Loan 
Scholarship 



School 
School 
School 
School 

School 
School 

' Sch(Kjl 

School 
Pion-Sc^rol 

Hon- School 
Hon- School 
flon-ScNol 



Schola>ship 
Scholarship 
Scholarship- 



Plon- School 
Hon- School 
ffcm-School 




*^-^eder2^ 

Hon^redera' 

"bn-Federal 

'ederal 
Hon- federal 

Federal I 
Hon- Federal 
Federal 



Scholarship Hon-School Federal 



Federal 
Hon- Federal 
Hon-Federal 



* Tta.Am^CMi Medical Assoclatlgn • Educatlofi and Research Fotmdation 

i It Is as 
a1 



res 
res 

res 

Yes 
res 
res 

res 

Ho 

Ho 

res 
res 
res 



^ Federally Insured Guaranteed Loan Prograi provides «Kt of these funds, 
f«ds aay be gmrated Um sUte, local ^ private prT>gra«. 

t It Is asswed tkat all financial aisist^K^ Is based on need except for those prt>9r«is 
Mt are bmd m adv^ct p^yMit for fatur* service. 
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TABL£ A- 2 



Claifificatics of P^rlic and ?riv 



ate Sr-c-o.s 



Public Scii^oX^ 



<|750 



c4ly ton 




Saa Antonio 

Mas T»ch 
«. Vlr9lni« 



AATOna 

CAlif .-Davit 
C*lif .-Irving 
Calif. -L. A. 
Calif. -San Dle^ 
CaUfi-S.f. 

rticot 
"Florida 
Georgia 
Indiana 
Kanaaa 
^•ntiacJcy 
Lmtialana- 

Sew Orlaana 
UMilalana- 

^rrrvport 
Umlavllla 
Maryland 
Illcfai9an Stat# 
MlMlaalppl 
iUasborl- 
, Coliflitea 
Mlasoorl- I 
City 



Jaraay 
S.' Carolina 
Ghlo Stata 
OklahoM 
Or«9oo 
Katfars 
S. Alabasa 
8. Dakota 
8. Florida 



Utah 

Virginia 

M.C. of Virginia 
D. of Vaahln^ton-^ 
8aattla 
Vlacmaln 



>$'1,500 ' 
AlabaiM 

SCKY-Buifaio^ 

Cincinnati 

Colorado 

SLlTYOav^ ta tc 

IlXincis 

C. of Michigan 

Minneaota- , 

Duluth 
lUnne^ta* 

Minneapolis 
M.C. Ohio 
SClTif-Stony Brk. 
Sl^KY-l^tate 
Vermont * ' 
Wayne State ^ 







'ate ScfiOcls* 




< S 2 , SO 0 


S2 , 5C'1-S3 . '06 






'Baylor 


BowBiaTi- Gr a 


Ali^a-T.v 


♦ 

Bos tor 


Bcvar^ 


Cave Western 




Srcvn 


Mayo 


Dujce 


Cornell 


Cm cage Medical 


Pesic State 


EBory 


Creightcr. 


'J. of Chicago 


?i ttabvrsn • 


Me^.arry 


Eir^teir. 


I^artacutJ: 




n ■ a*E . 


Seorge 


jecrge to*rs 


Teaple 


Roche Iter 


Waahingtc.-; 


lo^ Lic-da 


f 


St. louis 


Hahreaa--. . 


Lcycla-Stritcn 




Tulane 


Herva^rd 


'J. of Perjisylvar. 




Vanderbilt » 




-^t^nford 




Ma»r.i.'>gtor:^ 


Jit. Sir^i 


— f t S 




St. Lcu.s 


Biev York Med. 


Yale 




M. C. 


Sev York 'Jr.iv. 






Wi ICC ram 


So r trivea t eV.", 








Hif. 








rennsyivana 








Sojtherr Calif. 








E. V;.r9i.'3.a 




























t 









♦Tuitions are calculated. f roe a weighted average of 1374-75 
instate and out-of-state .t-iticr.s . The weig.-.ed average is 
ca*cj*ated as foilovs: 

fll/S St;^.){I/S ?u^t.) W»0/S Stud.MG/S Tuit.} ^ 
fi/S Stud. A Wy3 gti^. 



This result is the. average tuition paid at a particular s<a^l. 
^Since aost public sciw>ls pruaarily enroll in*state studenta 
this average tuition will reseiible ti»ir m-state tuition rate 
for <hese schools* 
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APPENDIX B 



aippleaentary Infortfction on Average Awount of Aid 
Tram Varioas Miscellaneoas sources of Aid, 
1973-74 Throxjgh 1975-76 



i 
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% 



^ro» School rands by Control' *nd- Taitl or. Level of H^icaI School, 1973-74 Tfeoagh l97S--'6 



Caaru^;»ed' Loans 



Gostrol «ad 
TttitioD U(tml 

.All ScteoU ^ 

$0-750 
I751-15«0-- 
GrMtftT^thAo 11500 

^lv«te 

f0-2S00 

I25O1-3OO0 

$3001-3500 



1973-74 1974-75 ^975-76 



Percent 
Chan9e* 



It. 4 


25.5 


38.3 


4.8 


I'l 




0.0 


0.0 


35.4 


2.6 


9.8' 


7.4 


1€.9 


5.7 - 




3t.'0 


51.1^ 


75.4 " 


1»3 


7T9. 


. C.l 


4>.5 


27.3 


45.0 


59.2 


t€.r 


114.7 


13.0 


45.8 


92.5 



•^•rottt c^Ma99 from 19>3-74 to 1975-7€. 




93 
611 



1973-74 . 


1974-7S 


197 


5-76 


Percent 
Cfcai>9e» 


40.5 


53.'£ 


55 


,9 


58.0% 


31.6 




46 


.9 


48.4 


• 8*. 8 


11.4 


14 


.9 


69.3 


33.3 


53.2 


61 


.8 


85.6 


50.3 


80.0 


35 


.6 


-29.2 


52.5 


59. 7 


68 


.3 


3C.1 


23.2 


59.4 


31 


1 


34.1 


60.^ 


58.6 


65 


8 


'9.3* 


51.4 


63.9 


100 


7 


95.9 


64.0 . 


54.9 


44. 


5 


-35.5 



79 



5-2 



Average ^mounz (m thou*aad» of dcliar* of *C*-r.e»* Sc.'iCK^l-AdE.r.istered l^sis 
Coctroi arid Tuition Level cf Hedica: Schocl , :9~3-"4 Tr.r:?-9r. :9^S-"€ 



Controi 
TtUtloe Level 



^11 Sc^:s 

$ 0 - 7bO 
S751 - KSap 
&-«iter th«r $1,500 

S 0 • 2,500 
12,501 - 3,000 
13.0(U - 3,500 
Gre«Ur th«r» $3,500 















973-44 


''974.?5 














9 2 


-'6.4« 






12. S * 






-*2 C 






9.8 




^3 S 








13.2 


ID.S 




-24!2 






13.7 






-3.6 






9.C 


6.7 










5.4 


2.0 


2.8 








•10.1 


9.2 


7.6 


-^4.5 






9.4 


8.3 


6.T 


-2S.7 






9.7 


4.7 




-*<.4 







•QjAi^ rro« 1973-74 to 1975-7€. 

'Hip uiforattlon ftrailAble for tihea^ years. 



1 



TABLE B-3 

^""^^T^^ ^t"" tbousMd. of dollar.) of 'Other- Schooi-Adairustered Scholarships 
By 5o«rce, Control and Tuition Level of Jtedical School, 1973-74 Through 197S-76 



Control and 
^Utioo Level 



All Scteols 

hibllc 
$0-750 
1751 . 1500 
firetttr $1,500 

Wvite , ^ 
S 0 - 2*500 
tt.Sd * 3,000 
$3,001 . $3,500 
Oriiter Hm 13,500 



■obert Wood Jdumcn ScboXarshipe 



1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 
15.0 11.9 



12.4 
7.5 
13.7 
13.5 

18.5 
15.5 

3:1 

15.5 



12.6 

14.1 
9-f 

10.9 
IKS 
12.1 
■12.0 
8.0 



Percent 
Change* 



12.1 


-19.3X 


12.1 


-^2.4 


11,6 


54.6 


11.8 


-13-.9 


14.8 


'9.6 


12.2 


•-34.1 


9.5 


^•-38.7 


12.3 


-41.7- 


13.8 


-31.7 ' 


11.5 


-25.8 



Other Unepecified School -AdEdnAStered 
Scholarships . . 



*aMD9e froa 1973-74 to 197S-76. 



1973-74 






Percent 


1974^75 


197S-76 


Change* 


13.3 


18,5 


14.6 


9.81 




14.8 


16.4 


41.4 


27 J 


23.6 


2S.0 


-7.7 


7,1 


9.2 


12.9 


81.7 * 


10.8 


25,8 


18,7 

0 


73.1, 


15.6 


23.4 


i2.r 


-22.4 


32.1 


7.8 


9.1 


-71,^ 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


-100.C 


16.4 


15.7 


12.0 


-26.8 


17.4 


63.6 


26.4 


♦5U7 



81 



5 



TABLE B-4 



Av«ra9« Aaooot (in tbooMnd* of dolltfr»3 of 'Other* Scholarship* Froe nots- 
»y C<»trol and Tuition Levtl of ItodicAl Scbool , 1973-74 Throu; 



Hedica^School 
h 197 5-76 



Sources 



Cottfcrol mud ^ 



All Schooli \ 
blic ^ >^ 

1751-1500 

GTMter than $1500 



mv«t« - 

$0*250& 
_ 2501-3000 
t3001-3500 
&Mt«r thAn &3.5te 



Physician Shorta9e 
Ar*« Scholarshxpr^ 



Sational Hedical 
Fellowships, inc. Scholarships 



ti;er Cr^specifi 
Scholarships 



1973-74 



^Chdagm fzxm 1973-74 to 1975-76 
't^rograa not in af fact in 1973-74. 
••wot. Applicable. 



974-75 


1975-76 


Percant 
Chan9e* 


1975-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 


Percent 
Cha.nge* 


1973 


-74 


1974-75 


n975-76 


Perce.'it 
Change* 


11.7 


19.1 


*• 


,23.2 


18. 7 


15. 5 


-33. 2 


35 


.7 




51.2 


. 43.4 


22.5 


22.8 


• * 


18.8 


14. 5 


13.1 


-30. 3 • 


29 


7 


32. 3 


43.9 


47.8 


11.0 
22.3 
32.2 


• 13.4 
23*7 
28.0 




7.1 
^ 18.6 
32.3 




8.0 
, 11. 2 
24. 5 


-12. 7 
-39.8 
-24. 1 


12 
32 

33 


5 
6 
6 


2S.C 
31.1 
. 43.3 


28.5 
33.2 

99. 7 


1 . S 
196. 


14.0 ^ 


^» 

14.5 




28.9 


24.1 




-35.6 


43 


9 


4:. 5 


61.: 


35 . 2 


V6.3 

20.8 
10. 1 
11.7 


17.1 
19.8 
13.2 
8.9 




53. 5 
34.6 
23.9 
16.4 


44.6 
24,3 
18,4 

20.0 


. 33.6' 
22. 2 
13.8 

- ;2.€ 


-37. 2 
-35. a' 
-42. 3 

-?3.2 


15 
62 
40. 
50. 


5 
3 


32.2 

IS. i 

58.5 
4C.C 


17.5 
37.0 
82. 1 
82.6 


:3. £ 
- 4:. 4 

64.:- 



Techni^jues .used for estimating financial aid needs 
involved:' 1) obtaining values to replace missing data 
on the medical' schools* as&a6sBient of total heed among 
sttidents ag^yiag to them for aid, and 2) .. obtaining 
values that would represent the' financial needs of 
st^udents applying' exclusively • to source^ other than 
their' schools- for aid. The specific procedures for 
obtaining these testiaates are discussed in this 
section. ' t * 

" ' ' *• . 

Medical schools, in replying to ' the LCME 
questionnaire, pr^vide^ information on: 1) the ' number 
of ,studen%s applying tor finemcieil aid, 2) the number 
of students who Vere de1«ermined to need financial aid 
and . the amount of aid ^hat Was determined»to be 
necessary. Although fairly 'con^lete da^a are present 
on all these variables, there, were some schools 'that 
.provided no information. Thus,, teports of aggregate 
^totals, Ijased on data colleirted from, *ll'' medical 
schools, would underestimate the nijmbe&.^f needy 
students and the amount of ne«d demonstrated* * 

Substitute values ,for the missing'C^ta were 
®|ti*ated through least- squares regression techniques. 
^Sh techni.ques, in most cases, p^vide significantly 
abetter npsult* tha« using the arithmetic meanj as*, a 

.substitute valup. Their use, however is based, on the' 
assumptlCTi that schools with missing data ^were not 

^substa^t^lly different froorthe schools on which the 

>regresBia«._g3uation is estimated. . • 



Table C-1 presents the results -of a regression 
^analysis of the number of jieedy students on total 
enrollments and to minority enrollments. As %he 
values indicate, the independent variables explain 
approximately 80 percent of the variance in the number 
of .students requesting aid in the 1973-74 and 'i974-'75 
' ?fnc®*i^ ' years and 68 percent of the variftoce in the^ 
1975-76 -academic year, and. thus constiXute higlily. 
sigoifxcaht predictors of the number of aid applicants. 
• ' ' - ■ - • 

The use of these equations cfn be illustrated for 
the 1973-7* year in which fotm schools had missing 
inforaation .on the number of ^heir students reqtifesting 
aid.. These schools . had enrollments totaling 1,536 
•tudents and minority eq«(^llment8 equalling 51 
stadents. \ihen these -numbers were substituted into the 
1973-7*.^. equatJKxi^ their number of financial aid 
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TABLE Crl 



Regression Equations Used *to Estimate the Number of Students 
Requesly.ng Aid of Schdols With Missing DAta . 



YEAR 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 



-- CONSTAlfr 
* +21.25 
"+ 5.45 
+ 5.50 



TOTAL 
^Nl«JLIiMENT 

+.452> 

+ .474* ' 

+.459^ " 



♦Significant at •<= .05 ^ 



MINORITY - 
ENROLLHaiT 

+.432* y .ff08 

• +.349* ■ .790 

'+fl8a ' .675 



to 



applicants approximates 737 students. When adcted 
the students that were reported to have requested aid 
from other schools, the total number of such students 
is increased from 26, Ifg) to 26,837. This method was 
applied in each of the ttt%e years to obtairi complete 
data on the number of applfcaijts for financial aid. 



Numbers of applicants wei^e \hen used^ generate 
values for missing data on .theX number of needy 
students. In .this case applicants served as the 
predictor variable and the number of students 
determined to be needy waa tbe variable to be estimated 
(Tablfe; C-2\ . Again the R* values indicate an excellent 
fit of the equation to the data, of the 737 added 
^applica^s for aid ift 1973-74,' It was estimated that 
662 were needy. This increased the estimated number of 
students demonstrating need from 23,685 to 24,422 (or 
to 48.7 percent of all students). (Since complete 
information was, available' on the number of students 
needing aid for the 1975-76 academic year/ no equation* 
was estimated for that. year.) 

•J order to obtain values ^ the total amoufxt of 

aid determined necessary for those cases with mi&sing 
i*',-J5fO^^"^® amount of aid per student was 
calculate b/ dividing (a) the aggregate amount of aid 
that was determined to be necesseury by tb) the 
aggregate number of students detetminM needy. Only 
•wrbools , with complete data on- both variables were used 
tot this calculation. Thus, for 1973-74, the average 
aid needed per student equalled $3,315. This average 
^ multiplied by the calculated number of "students " 
determined to be needy based on the numbers given by 
the-scbools- as well \b on the numbers estimated for 
3chool8 with missing data. 

\ The estimated ' values ^yibtaifted for the need ' 
jfiriables provided in TabW^ in the Results and : 
Discussion section of thi<report, ire gi^n in Table 
h These^data are representative of the finaAcial j 
? ^ff® students who actually apply to tjeir 
medical schools for aid. l4 represents a iSw estiSltl 
Of total J»eed, however, since some needy students do 
not apply to their medical schools for aid if they are 
already funded from other sources. ^ 

An estiMte of need mmong students amplyinq only 
to sources . othW than^e medical school wai^mldS^usi^ 
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- TABLE C-2 

\ ' • . • 

^ -% 

Regreajsion Eqnations Used to E^imate the Number of Students 
De^rmined to Need Aid at Schools Wi<Ja Missing Data 

NO. STUtEHTS ^ 
YEAR CdNSTAMT REQUESTING AID ^R^ 



1973- 74 4.38 +.89?* .949 

1974- 7r' 11.55 ■ +.872* " .948 



• 1975 



•Signiticant at •»= .05 

i 

♦♦Mb data missing for 1975-76 



TABLE C-3 

Trends in the Fin^incial, Needs of Medical Students Tas Reported 
By Medxcal Schools, 1973-74 Through 1975-76 

^^ABLE 1973-74 . 1974-75 ' 1975-76 

Enrollment (No.) • 50,147 54%076 56,244 
Needy Students* 

24,122 -T 25,485 _* 26,766 



(Percent; 48.7 ^ 47.1 47. S 

Average Aid 

Neede^er Student $ 3)^14 ' $ 3,914 $ 4,14? 

Total Need* _ . 

{in millions) '82.1 $ 101.8 $ 112.1 



4 



•Figures include estimated data as'd^cribed in 
Appendix C-3. 
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data froB the 197J|-75 survey, "How Meaical studeh-s 
Fmance Their Education." of tlie mciviauals 
responding in this survey to questions relating to 
their -financial aid application activities, 10.2 
percent ajjplied exclusivefy to, and received aid from 
other than nedlcal school sources. This pfercentaae was. 
used to inflate the nuaber of needy students m e:ach of 
the three years of this study. The inflated number of 
needy in each of the three years was multiplied by tJie 
average a«ount> of aid required per needy student to 
obtain the total f^ount' of financial need for stvK3ents 
af^lyii^ to either their ssedical schools or to otner 
sources for aid. 
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APPENDIX D 



Supplementary Information on the 
Nufld)€r and PropoVtions of Student 
Receiving Loans and Scholarships, 1^7«-75 
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